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' GOLDEN OCTOBER—A MICHIGAN TRIBUTE 

The fruit shown in American Agriculturist’s photograph was grown in the extensive orchards of A. S. Packard, 
i Berrien Co, Mich. It is the result of careful selection of varieties, perfect fertilization and the application of up-to-date 
N cultural methods. The trees are regularly pruned, and the fruit is thinned if needed. By a system of close 
() grading and packing it reaches the consumer in excellent condition. 
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Book Reviews. 
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TURKEY CULTURE—Paper covers, 100 pages. 
Published by Excelsior Wire and Poul- 
try Supply Co, N sold by Orange 
Judd Co, price 50c, postpaid. 

This book, which is largely a compila- 
tion of matter pertaining to the subject, 
treats fully the following topics Varie- 
ties selecting, mating, breeding, feeding, 
hatching, rearing, yarding, judging, ship- 
ping, diseases and remedies, lice, ete. The 
leading article is written by F. G. Crangle, 
for many years manager of Fisher’s Island 
poultry farm, where turkeys are raised in 
large numbers 

a 

The Brick Track Road constructed in 
May, 1900, between the U S dept agri build- 
ings and 12th street, Washington, indicates 
that this system has many advantages over 
methods heretofore employed. Martin 
Dodge, director of road inquiries, is of the 
opinion that this plan can be used to great 
advantage in cities by placing these tracks 
in cobblestone pavements and macadamized 
streets. He says that these roads will also 
make the rural free delivery of mails pos- 
sible to every part of the country, without 
the aid of the national treasury, instead of 
costing an indirect mud tax of $3,000,000,-as 
it did this year, and reaching very few of 
our people with the benefits of free mail 
delivery. 





The Western Farmer is not a dairyman 


by choice. He dislikes the work of milk- 
ing. The dairy cow and dairy farm are 
not his ideal and the business is more 


likely to lessen than increase in the mid- 
dle west, says Gov Hoard. This should 
be taken as an encouragement to the east- 
ern farmer. 


NCE IN A LIFE TIM 


~ —y a > wegen if yea buy ees right kind, T 


HANDY 
WACON 


nditions. First the life 
one 


ELECTRI 


aste that long under ordinary co 
aa @ wagon depends upon the wheels. This 
equipped with our Electric Steel Wheels, with straight 


or stagger spokes and wide tires. Wheels any height 
from % to 60 in. It lasts because tires can’t get loose, no 
re-setting, hubs can’t crack or spokes become loose, fel-« 
loes can’t USAN swell o Ds uO out. Angle steel hounds, 
THO W IN DAILY USE, 
tour free book, **Farm Savings.”’ 
0.. Box 86, Quincy, Ills; 





Don’t u cote a aie USANDS “a 





OF GENERAL INTEREST 


10, 000 Acres Choice Farm Lands in ClarkeCo, Wis. 


od schools, fine roads, exceptional opportunities for 
pm and dairy farming. For wore and description ad- 
dress the owners. LUSK-PETERSON LAND CO.,, 
306 Phoenix Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


VIRCINIA FARMS 


AND 


Old Colonial Homes 


We have for sale any number of farms in 
Virginia, suitable for country homes or for 
stock raising and gener: il farming purposes; 
pd > ranging from 25 to 1500; prices r: anging 
from $600 to $60,000. In many cases the build- 
ings are worth more than the price asked for 
entire farm. Send for our Virginia farm list. 
LIGGETT & GOEHRING, 417 Fourth Ave., 
Pittsburg, Pa. 











AND CRUSHES 


oe on 1 






TES are for ear or shelled corn, 

= where coarse chop feed is wanted and for 

~= Crushing Ear Corn 

to prepare it for a trench burr or any other 

Crushes 25 bu. an hour. Can 

er wind mill, Is : 

holds full sack of corn, 

Latest thing out, r Ly sper ear corn 
proposition® Send for giving full description. 
MARVIN SMITH CO., 5-09 N. N. Teftersen St St.. Chicago. tl. 















GHARTER 


For Sutatine, Shelling, Fodder Cstting, 
hing, Pumping, Sawing, etc 
y STATIONARIES, PORTABLES, SAWING 
ND PUMPI ING OUTFITS, ETC. 
send er Lo et Catalog & Testimonials. 
‘e Your Power Needs. 
CHARTER GAS ENGINE, to, Box A, STERLING, ‘LL. 








MOM E... 


= |Pork Making 


The Art of Raising and 
Curing Pork on the Farm. 


A complete guide for the farmer, the country butcher 
and the suburban dweller, in all that pertains to hog 
slaughtering, curing, preserving and storing pork product— 
from scalding vat to kitchen table and dining room, 

By A. TULTON, commercial editor of American 
Agriculturist and Orange Judd Farmer, assisted by pork 
. ialists in the United States and England, There are 

apters on pork making on the farm, finishing off hogs 
See bacon, slaughtering, scalding and scraping, dressing 
and cutting, what to do with the offal, the fine points in 
making lard,. pickling and barreling, care of hams and 
shoulders, dry- salting bacon and sides, smoking and smoke- 
houses, keeping bacon and hams, side lights on pork mak- 


ing. packing house cuts of pork, magnitude of the swine 
in lustry, discovering the merits of roast pig. The many 
recipes for cooking and serving pork are the favorite 


dishes of the best cooks. Fully illustrated and substantial- 
ly and handsomely »ound. Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 

ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 52 Lafayette Place, 
York, Marquette Building, Chicago. 


New 





When Writing to Advertisers be Sure to Mention 
WHERE YOU SAW THE ADVERTISEMENT. 








NEW «xo RECENT BOOKS on RURAL AFFAIRS 





The books here listed are in every case prepared by the best authority on their respective subjects and are nonainaioie practi- 


cal, 
farmer, or to the amateur. 


while at the same time scientifically accurate. 


They are equally useful to the advanced agricultural student, to the ordinary 





By F. A. WAUGH 
Professor of Horticulture, University of Vermont 


FRUIT HARVESTING, STORING, MARKETING. A 
practical guide to the picking, storing, shipping and 
marketing of fruit. While there are many books on the 
growing of fruit, this is the first one on the equally 
important work of handling and selling it. No progres- 
sive fruit oe, whether raising fruit on a large or 
a small scale, can afford to be without this most valu- 
able book. Illustrated. 5x7 inches, 250 pages. Cloth. 
Price, postpaid, $1. 

PLUMS AND PLUM CULTURE. A complete manual 
for fruit growers, nurserymen, farmers and gardeners, 
on all known varieties of plums and their successful 
management. This new book marks an epoch in the 
horticultural literature of America. Plum culture is 

of the most.complicated of specialties, and Prof. 

Waugh is one of the best own of the specialists. 
Illustrated. 12mo, 391 pages. Cloth. 1.50. 

LANDSCAPE GARDENING. A treatise on the general 
principles governing outdoor art, with sundry sugges- 
tions for their application in the commoner problems 
of gardening. Every paragraph is short, terse and to 
the point, giving perfect clearness to the discussions at 
all points, Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth. 50 cents. 


By THOMAS SHAW 


Professor of Animal Husbandry in the University 
of Minnesota 
BREEDING. This new book is the first book 
kind ever given to the world which has sys- 
the subject of animal breeding. The chap- 
ters on the more involved features of the subject, 
as sex and the relative influence of parents, should go 
far towards setting at rest the wildly speculative views 
cherished with reference to these questions. The author 


ANIMAL 
of the 
tematized 


has handled a difficult and complex subject in a way 
that brings it down to the level of the comprehension 
of everyone. The book is intended to meet the needs 
of the teachers of Animal Husbandry, students of agri 
cultural colleges, and all persons interested in breeding 
live stock. Lllustrated. 12mo. pages. Cloth. $1.50. 
THE STUDY OF BREEDS. Origin, history, distribution, 
characteristics, adaptability, uses, and standards of 


pedigreed breeds of cattle, shee 

The accepted text-book in po 

for farmets and breeders. 372 
60 full-page plates. Price, 


excellence of all the 
and swine in America. 
leges, and the authority 
pages. 12mo, 5x8 inches. 
postpaid, $1.50. 

FORAGE CROPS OTHER THAN GRASSES. How to 
cultivate, harvest and use them. Indian corn, sorghum, 
clover, leguminous plants, crops of the brassica genus, 
the cereals, millet, field roots, etc. Intensely practical 
and reliable. Illustrated. 288 pages. 12mo, 5x8 inches. 
Price, 

SOILING CROPS AND THE SILO. The growing and 
feeding of all kinds of soiling crops, conditions to 
which they are adapted, their plan in the rotation, etc. 
Not a line is repeated from the forage crop ‘book. 
Best methods of building the silo, filling it and feeding 
oe age: poustrated. 12mo, 5x8 inches. 364 pages. 

rice, 





CABBAGE, 
TABLES 
Allen. A 


NEW BOOKS ON SPECIAL CROPS 

CAU LOW ER AND ALLIED Vpee- 
FROM SEED TO HARVEST. 3y 

we treatise on the various mR, + ae 
varieties of cabbage, cauliflower, broccoli, Brussels 
sprouts, kale, collards and kohl- rabi. The chapter on 
seed raising is probably the most authoritative treatise 
on this subject ever published. Insects and fungi at- 


tacking this class of vegetables are given due attention. 
Illustrated. 12mo. 142 pp. Cloth. 50 cents. 


ALFALFA. Its growth, uses, and feeding value, together 
with notes on its history, botany, etc. a oA 
Coburn. No other forage crop has ever attained the 
same degree of favorable prominence in the United 
States within a single decade as that acquired by alfalfa 
in the last ten years. In this practical treatise is pre- 
sented all the best that is known up to the present 
time on the growth, uses and feeding value of alfalfa, 
in language so plain as to be clearly understood even 
by those who were before egtirely unfamiliar with 
this remarkable plant. No such fund of fact and ex- 
perience has before been made available to the public 
upon this subject, which is sure to be of interest to 
every farmer in the country. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo, 
5x8 inches. 160 pages. Price, postpaid, 50 cents, 


HEMP (Cannabis sativa). By S. S. Boyce. A practical 
treatise on the culture of hemp for seed and fiber, 
with a sketch of the history and nature of the hemp 
plant. The author has devoted nearly a lifetime to 
the practical study of the subject. All the various 
operations connected with hemp culture are so plainly 
and clearly described as to enable anyone to make 
a success of wa. culture. Illustrated. 12mo, 5x8 
inches. 122 pages. loth. Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 


HEDGES WINDBREAKS, SHELTERS AND LIVE 
FENCES. By P. Powell. The planting, growth and 
management of , aE plants for country and suburban 
homes. Illustrated. 12mo, 5x8 inches. pages. 
Cloth. Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 


THE NEW RHUBARB CULTURE. A complete guide 
to dark forcing and field culture. Part I—By J. E. 
Morse, the well-known Michigan trucker and origina- 
tor of the now famous and extremely profitable new 
methods of dark forcing and field culture. Part II— 


By G. B. Fiske. Other methods practiced by market- 
gardeners. Copiously illustrated from photographs and 
sketches made exclusively for this work. The only 


complete, practical, scientific and up-to-date manual 
on La crop. Cloth, 12mo. 130 pages. Price, postpaid, 
cents. 





BOOKS IN PREPARATION 


FUMIGATION METHODS. A practical treatise upon 
new, cheap, simple and effective means of exterminat- 
ing insect pests and various other vermin in field, or- 


chard, nursery, greenhouse, mill, granary, elevator, car, 


ship and other enclosures. A timely work for farmers, 
fruit growers, nurserymen, gardeners, florists, millers, 
grain dealers, transportation companies ollege and 
experiment station workers, etc. By Willis G. John- 
son, formerly professor of entomology and it vertebrate 
zoology at the Maryland Agricultural colleg and 
state entomologist; author of many special reports on 
economic topics; fellow in the American As: ociation 
for the Advancement of Science; member of the Asso- 
ciation of Economic peteensiontate: the American 
Pomological society. This work should be in the hands 
of every horticulturist and nurseryman in the country, 
as well as florists and others engaged in’ propagation 


and distribution of plants. Transportation companies, 





millers and grain dealers will find it the most careful 

* and complete guide ever published. As a _ reference 
book on the subject of fumigation, college and experi- 
ment station workers and others engaged in scientific 
pursuits will find it useful and practical in every 
respect. Every detail in connection with the appara- 
tus necessary for the use of the gas has been fully 
illustrated and each chapter is practically a monograph 
on the topic presented. It contains over 200 pages, 
fully iluteated: handsomely bound. Price, $1. Ready 
in December. 

PRIZE GARDENING. How to Derive Profit, Pleasure, 
Health, from the Garden. Actual experience of the 
successful prize winners in the American iculturist 





Goanen Contest. Fully illustrated from orig zinal photo- 


phs and drawings. Compiled by G. Burnap Fiske. 
ae thousand gardeners all over America kept a daily 
record of the methods and results for a whole season, 
and reported thereon fully in competition for many 
and large prizes. They A all grades from the 
small amateur to the professional market gardener, 
from the city lot to the farm. The very difference in 
the conditions and methods constitutes the particular 
value of the chapters, since readers everywhere wi 
find that some at least of the descriptions are par- 
ticularly adapted to their needs, Illustrated with 
many charts, sketches, etc., about 350 pages, 5x7 inches, 
bound in cloth. Price, $1. Ready in November. 
ASPARAGUS—ITS CULTURE FOR HOME USE AND 
MARKET. A practical treatise on the planting, culti- 
vation, harvesting, marketing and preserving of aspare 


is; with notes on its history and botany. Sy 
examer. This is the first book published in America 
which is exclusively devoted to the subject upon which 
it treats. No rural library is complete without this 
instructive and attractive book. Handsomely illustrated, 
= inches, about 150 pages. Cloth. Price, postpaid, 
cents. 





FREE TO ALL 


Our brief descriptive catalog (16 pages) ve be sent free of 
charge to all applying for the same. 
scriptive Illustrated Catalog, 100 pages, 6 by 9 inches, 50 Illustrations, thorough] 
by Titles and Authors, and containing Detailed Descriptions of all the best Books on 


ew, Large, De- 
Indexed 
ural and 


Our N 


Home Topics, sent for three cents in stamps—which only pers the postage. 


Ask for our new proposition, “‘A Revolution in the Boo 


Trade. 





ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers, 


Book Department, 52 Lafayette Place, New York, 


or Marquette Building, Chicago 
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A FEAST OF GOOD THINGS FOR 1902 


WHAT AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST HAS “IN THE WORKS” FOR THE BENEFIT OF FARMERS AND THEIR FAMILIES DURING THE COM. 
ING YEAR—The Limitless Possibilities of American Agriculture—The Multiplicity of Its Conditions—The Variety of Its Interests—Its Stupendous 
Productiveness—Its Controlling Power in Nat‘onal Affairs and in International Economics—Will All Find Adequate Expression in the American 


Agriculturist During 1902, as Heretofore 





O PROPERLY minister to and represent this basic industry of the country requires the combined efforts and ability of a 
large number of progressive farmers, successful agriculturists, practical scientists, shippers and meschants, business men 
eand manufacturers, each of whom are doing so much in their own way to advance real progress. American Agriculturist 
is an epitome of the views, opinions, and experiences of such experts. There is hardly a man of prominence in the vo- 
cations mentioned, or a woman of note, who does not contribute of his or her best to our columns. Our contributors for 
1902 include all the old favorites, and many newer names whose work will be equally popular and helpful. Among our 


past, present and prospective contributors may be named : 


James Wilson of Iowa, United States secre- Curtis, E. A. Burnett, 


W. J. Kennedy, live of Ohio and other apiarists, Dr D. McIntosh, 


tary of agriculture; Prof I. P. Roberts, direc- stock husbandry and stock feeding; Thomas 


tor Cornell experiment station; Mortimer Lev- 
ering, secretary American Shropshire associa- 
tion; Dr M. B. Waite of the District of Co- 
lumbia, on prevention of washing out of soils, 
etc; R. S. Leeds, how a successful Pennsylva- 
nia farmer reclaimed his farm; Dr D. E. Sal- 
mon, chief United States bureau animal in- 
dustry; Prof W. A. Henry, director Wisconsin 
experiment station, experience with new for- 
age crops; August Stabler of Maryland; J. H. 
Hale of Connecticut and Georgia, on making 
over old orchards of peach and plum; Prof F. 


Shaw, authority on stock breeding; J. K. Wil- 
liams of Georgia, on fighting San Jose scale; 
L. A. Buckhout, authority on oxen; E. Camp- 
bell of Ohio, on Dorset sheep; breeding and 
feeding Yorkshires, William Lindsey of New 
Jersey; Herbert J. Webber, breeding new cot- 
tons and cowpeas; Charles E. Thorne, director 
Ohio experiment station; A. D. Selby and F. 
M. Webster; Prof H. A. Gossard of Florida, 
on southern agriculture, also J. B. Killebrew 
of Tennessee, P. Mell of Alabama and oth- 
ers; Maj Henry E. Alvord, chief United States 


Dr James Law and other veterinarians; T. F. 
Hunt of Othio, Prof S. A. Beach of the Geneva 
experiment station, Dr F. M. Hexamer, Lu- 
ther Burbank, Prof F. A. Waugh, S. D. Wil- 
lard of New York, Prof W. G. Johnson and 
many other horticultural and floricultural au- 
thorities; Charles Block of New Jersey, new 
methods with sweet potatoes; B. F. Bishop, 
expert in canneries; 50 years’ feeding and 
breeding of Chester-Whites, E. B. Ashbridge 
of Pennsylvania; H. W. Miller of West Vir- 
ginia, Roland Morrill of Michigan, R. S. Em- 
ery of Indiana, Lockwood Myrick of New Jer- 


H. King, soil specialist; Aaron Jones of In- dairy division; John Gould of Ohio, H. H. sey, John J. Block of Delaware, and other 
diana, master national grange; A. D. Shamel, Wing of New York, E. C. Bennett of Iowa, peach experts. Equally good authorities on 
breeder of improved strains of corn; C. F. Dr E. H. Farrington of Wisconsin, E. R. Root every other agricultural topic. 





Local in Character, National in Scope 


Instead of expressing the views of one editor or contributor, 
American Agriculturist presents the united judgment and experience 
of successful specialists in every part of the Middle states and the 
South. Such a plan adapts this journal to each and every county 
and state. It makes American Agriculturist your local home paper 
as to methods, conditions, prices and prospects right here in your 
own town and county. But while thus intensely local in character, 
American Agriculturist is truly national in scope. 

Nor do we attempt a showy prospectus. Unlike any other 
agricultural journal, this paper is edited each week for the condi- 
tions then prevailing. We can’t tell now just,what will appear in 
any given issue during the next twelve months, but enough can be 
forecasted to prove the marvelous value it will afford its readers. 
Fifty-two good numbers in a year is our motto. 


The Authority in Agriculture 


For more than half a century, American Agriculturist has been 


April—Issue of 6th, prospect of liberal bean 


the accepted and final authority on American agriculture. It will 
continue to maintain this supremacy as the “old reliable” in all 
that pertains to farm practice and science—intensely practical, not 
theoretical. “If you see it in American Agriculturist, it’s so.” 


The Business Farmer’s Guide 


Our crop reporting bureau has long since become the accepted 
authority at home and abroad. With each passing year, its edito- 
rial force and its ten thousand crop reporters become better trained ; 
therefore, markets, marketing, supply, demand and prices, worid’s 
movement of crops, distribution of home crops, etc, are given the 
most exhaustive treatment by American Agriculturist, without bur- 
densome detail. The business farmer who follows our crop and 
market reports is often better posted than the city dealer, middleman 
or speculator. Some idea of the extraordinary character of our 


Commercial Agriculture Department 


is given by the following list of only a few of its original reports 
and exclusive features during the past season : 


rate apple, large peach crop, estimated acre- ment in apple prospects, new wheat net 


acreage. 13th, wheat in high condition. 20th, 
green pea situation, a large. flax area in 
sight. 27thg the move for a smaller cotton 
acreage, cranberry bogs in fair condition. 

May—lIssue of 4th, wheat yield not decreasing. 
llth, generally good outlook for hay, fruit 
prospect unimpaired, fine wheat promise. 
18th, full onion acreage assured, the scram- 
ble for corn. 

June—Issue of ist, orchard promise generally 
well maintained. 8th, broom corn probabi - 
ities not brilliant, new wool beginning to 
move. 15th, corn prospect only fair, fine 
wheat promise, oats crop has suffered sharp- 


age of cotton, potatoes in medium promise. 
29th, uneven condition of onion fields, apple 
promise little changed, cranberry prospects 
fairly bright, potato crop steadily advanc- 


ing. 

July—Issue of 13th, much -interest in field 
beans, corn area large and condition low, 
splendid wheat crop in prospect. 20th, fair 
crop of hay being secured, strong broom 
corn situation, apple outlook far from bril- 
liant, potato acreage full and condition fair. 

August—Issue of 3d, poor outlook for corn, 
10th, disaster to the corn crop, a record- 
breaking wheat crop, a poor oats crop. 17th, 


moving freely, potato shortage in the west. 
24th, onions should command good prices, 
strong position of corn. 3lst, cabbage better 
east than west, the critical stage in cran- 
berry crop, uneven condition of potatoes. 
September—Issue of 7th, onion crop not a full 
one, buyers are looking for apples, good 
wheat crop being secured, no improvement 
in corn. 14th, generally satisfactory hay 
crop. 2ist, strong position of cider vinegar, 
cranberry crop should prove profitable, in- 
different crop promise in potatoes. 28th, de- 
veloped damage in late cabbage, continued 
keen interest in apples, interesting condi- 
tions in cotton, wheat prices should advance 





ly. 22d, hay crop must prove uneven, mode- 


moderate yield of hay assured, no improve- 


materially, potato conditions not thopeful. 





A Vigilant Power in the Farmer’s Behalf 


In this wonderful era of economic development, farmers need 
more than evera medium that shall capably interpret the move- 
ments of the times, and protect farmers’ interests in season to pre- 
vent disaster. We believe in “locking the stable before the horse 
is stolen,” and shall continue valiant advocacy of the farmers’ in- 
terests. 

American Agriculturist will take right hold and help the agricul- 
tural interests to organize and work. ‘Two years ago, we organized 
The League of Domestic Producers, and within sixty days had three 
million legal voters affiliated with it. By forcing the national goy- 
ernment to change front on Porto Rico, the League established prec- 
edents (since sustained by the United States Supreme Court) that 
will be of untold value in combating the tropical trusts in the eco- 
nomic contest that is bound to occur in Congress on this issue the 
present winter. 

The American Maize Propaganda, organized a few years ago 
by this journal, has been instrumental in doubling the export of 
corn. Credit is mainly given to American Agriculturist for the es- 
tablishment of the beet sugar industry, which may soon mean 
$100,000,000 a year to our farmers. The Five States milk pro- 
ducers’ union, the various tobacco growers’ associations, and similar 
organizations that have added enormously to the farmers’ wealth 
owe their start and success to American Agriculturist. 


New Industries and Patriotic Contests 

American Agriculturist i: pre-eminent in fostering the cultiva- 
tion of new crops, the development of new sources of profit, the utiliza- 
tion of neglected sources of income, the turning of waste into money. 

Prize contests are run to encourage better methods and larger 
returns in old and new lines of farming. Our prize poultry contest, 
conducted during the whole year ended April 1, for nearly $3000 
worth of prizes, has yielded the most valuable data ever obtained 
about the poultry industry. This will be a feature of our poultry 
department during the year. 

Our $10,000 contest for statement of methods and results in 
sugar beet culture, and for largest yield of sugar per acre, is now 
closing. Its results will be of surpassing interest and of untold 
value in promoting this great industry. 


The American Farmer’s Competitors 

Realizing the increasing competition that threatens our farmers 
from the tropics and the southern hemisphere, American Agricultu- 
rist’s special commissioner has made a personal inspection of condi- 
tions below the equator, especially in the Argentine Republic. His 
series of articles, to begin at once, will be the first authoritative 
statement upon this all-important matter. 

Our representatives in Cuba, the Philippines, Africa and Aus- 
tralia will keep American farmers advised of doings in those coun- 
tries that may affect conditions here. (OVER) 
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Continued from New Developments in Rural Life scientific experts, men of affairs, state 


preceding page) 


Each interview will be of timely impor 


smen and other authorities. 
tance, and of fascinating in- 


are working a revolution in farming, especially in the Middle terest. ‘The interview will be preparéd by a member of our edito- 


states. American Agriculturist will continue its efforts to foster 
free delivery and collection of mails, electric railways, rural tele- 


of useful and new information, and wi 


phone systems, and other 20th century improvements. by: te peteen‘iateevinwed, ‘fins chats 
An Entirely New Feature : 

will be authorized, illustrated interviews with great agriculturists, United States Secretary of Agriculture 

captains of industry, produce merchants and live stock dealers, Oct. 12. 


rial staff, will be carefully planned to bring out the greatest amount 


ll be revised and authorized 
cter of this entirely new fea- 


ture may be inferred from our illustrated interview with the 


, in American Agriculturist, 














IN THE AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENTS 






American Agriculturist will treat upon practical matters pertaining to every branch of agricultural activity and the live stock industry. 
To fully list our contributors and associates would be to enumerate most of the well-known specialists and others less famous but equally 


proficient on each of the topics below. 


: The Smokehouse. 
General Agriculture Farm Power. 
. = Lanc draining. 
Fe Ag Farm The Soil and Its Treatment. 
Forage Crops I’'arm_ Machinery. 
_ ‘ The Woodpile. 


Grasses and _ Clovers. 
Haying and Haymaking. 
The Granary. 

Silos and Silage. 

The Corn Crop. 

Cover Crops. 

Green Manures 


Forestry and Windbreaks. 
Farming by Irrigation. 
Farm Water Supply. 
The Ice Crop. 

Weed Extermination. 
Farm Accounts. 


The Manure Pile. » , 
Staple Crops Special Farming, Etc 
Commercial Fertilizers, : ¥ 

The Compost. Heap. Sugar Beet ¢ ulture. 

Fences and Buildings. Tobacco, Cigar Leaf and 
Meadows and Pastures. Manufacturing Tobacco. 
The Woodlot Roads and Drives. 

The Dooryard The Hop Crop and 
The Farm Workshop. Market. 


3room = Corn. Cider Making. Creamery and Cheese Unique Departments 

Potatoes. Wine Making. - Factory. , . : 
Sorghum. Landscape Gardening. Beef Cattle and Beef Commercial Agriculture 
Flax. Fe a , : Making The Latest Markets 
Onions. Gardening Under Glass. ge Among the Farmers (what 
Other Special Crops. Ege Farming. rly Stock = they are doing, saying and 
Cold Storage. Marke yardening. Ms a ing 
Nut Culture. Hotbeds and Greenhouses, Marketing Milk. Ba gg oe 
Homemade Devices. Lawns and Lawn Making. The Sheepfold. 7 World a ste tates 
New Crops and Methods. Plants and Flowers Indoors The Pigpen. - — Fie 
and Out. Mules and Jacks. Talks with _: Box. 
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we can announce a particularly attractive 
assortment of material containing the more 
direct personal or human element, as well as 
stories idealizing the natural and beautiful 
in life, and household articles of economic and 
practical worth,—all meant to help toward 
the farm family’s health and happiness. 

A charming short serial story, an old-time 
romance filled with human warmth and pas- 
sion, is The Flower Girl of Issy, by Marion 
Dickinson, which will come the early part of 
the year. Many fine articles are yet to appear 
from our Good Times prize contest, in which 
both old and young relate the happiest times 
they have ever known, and these will run 
through the year. Our Animal Pet prize con- 
test articles are yet to tome, detailing the 
known friendship of animals toward other 
animals not of their own kind. A series of 





IN THE HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT 





the young and offer suggestions to parents proved by expe 








picture games, by Clifton Johnson, will please terial, profusely illustrated, with directions 


rts in the art. The cooking 


and teachers. features will be of a most novel nature, a 


Then there will come the popular song- specialty being 


made of all asked-for infor- 


poems by Jessie L. Field, and other poems of mation, this ‘to be largely contributed by other 
love and human nature by well-known as well farmers’ wives and daughters, from their own 


as amateur writers; a long array of bright experience. The 


re will be some novel prize 


short stories by Annie Hamilton Donnell, contests, to be announced later. For the 
James Buckham, Florence McCallen and oth- whole family, the regular features will be 
ers; young folks’ sketches, written by them- kept up: Evenings at Home, Our Young Folks 


selves, in all the natural, naive atmosphere Busy Fingers, The Good Cook, Mothers and 
> ay ten gt that please a — Daughters, Talk Around the Table, Parents 
ully_as much as the younger readers; ¢ and Childr age > <a ae 
the Talk Around the Table, which will con- g)),. Geeaial Makan Fa ge snag ae — 

5; < ay é ay .egends, 


tain the thoughts and stories of more ma- 
ture experience from the “children of larger 
growth.” 


Our Animal Friends, Earning Pin Money at 
Home, The Busy World, The Home Dress- 


The fancywork department will consist of maker, The Fat of the Land, The Healthy 


the usual practical as well as ornamental ma- Home, For the Whole Family. 











Tne New Education 


The principles of agricultural science must 
be taught in rural schools. Manual training 
methods must prevail. Hand and eye must be 
educated as well as mind. Our agricultural 
colleges are just beginning their career of still 
larger usefulness. American Agriculturist will 
continue to advance the cause of practical 
education in our country schools. 





The Art Features 


will be even stronger than heretofore. Every 
illustration has a purpose, to make a subject 
plainer or more _ interesting. We _iprint 
over 1000 pictures annually. Each engrav- 
ing is from an original drawing or photo- 
graph, usually one that was made exclusively 
for American Agriculturist. The camera is 
freely employed all over the continent to get 
pictures that will add to the interest and 
Yalue of American Agriculturist. No other 
Agricultural periodical attempts to compete 
with our art department. 





In Quantity or Size 


as well as in quality, American Agriculturist excels all 
competitors. While its price is based on only 16 pages 
weekly, its regular issues contain 24 to 48 pages. The 
year’s numbers make two volumes of over 1600 pages— 
nearly as thick as the unabridged dictionary. 

THE ADVERTISEMENTS are of reliable concerns. 
No fakes or frauds admitted. The “ads” constitute a 
most vainable and seasonable trade directory for the 
farm and the home. Less space is allowed for ads than 
in other journals of this character. 

THE PRICE—One dollar (81) per year is the only cheap 
thing about American Agriculturist. On trial three 
months for 25c. Sample copies free. Get us some subscrib- 
erc. You willthus doa favor to everyone whom you induce 
to take the paper, and we will pay you handsomely be- 
sides. Send for terms to our special representatives. 

New subscribers who send $1, or pay it to one of our 
agents, get balance of this year free. all of 1902 and their 
choice of either our American Agricvlturist Memorandum 
At Calendar or our reproduction of Checa’s great paint- 
ing, “‘ The Chariot Race,” as described in Ben Hur. Re- 
newals are entitled to same choice. Wecluh American 
Agriculturist and the great magazine Good Housekeeping 
for only £1.50, new or renewal,and on such orders received 
during November will include our Memorandum Art 
Calendar free if requested. 





American Agriculturist has a circulation of 90,000 copies in 
the Middle and Southern states, of which 84,984 were paid sub- 
scribers on June 1, 1901. The section in which this paper circu- 
lates is known to every advertiser as a Valuable field to cultivate. 
In the state of New York there are 3,735 postoffices, and out 
of this number there are only 350 po>:Omeces in which American 
Agriculturist does not circulate. This means 90% of the post- 
offices reached. In the state of Pennsylvania this paper reaches 
62% of the postoffices, in the state of New Jersey 66%, in the 
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state of Maryland 6%. “fn these PE; NASYL VANM/A 


States it goes to every rural post- 
office and to those in the most pro- 


gressive sections of the South. 
The circulation of American Agri- O+#7/0O 
culturist is guaranteed under a ' 
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sworn statement, and all! subscribers 


are protected under a guarantee 90 ; 517 PION 
that Meach and every advertiser is 16 65' \hS [t) 0. a 
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reliable. The circulation of this w hy 
paper is larger than any Gl 
other two weekly agricultural 

papers covering its section. 
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American Agriculturist was born in 1842, and is 
one of the oldest agricultural papers in the country, 
From its initial issue it has been recognized as the 
greatest agricultural paper in its field. It holds 
hat position to-day. 


Address AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 52 Lafayette 


TENNESSEE sWORTH CAROLINA 
1627 






Map showing number of 
actual paid subscribers to 
American Agriculturist, as 
shown by count of our 
subscription list on June 
1, 1901, when list is at its 
lowest. 


Place, New York 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.” — Washington. 


Volume 68 
Some Lessons from the Season’s Work. 


PROF L, A. CLINTON, CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 





E can frequently draw most 
valuable lessons from mis- 
takes as well as from suc- 
cesses. The season in central 
New York has been in many 
respects a most remarkable 
During the early spring months it 


one. 
rained almost continually and the ground 
was so thoroughly soaked it was impossible 
to touch it with implements of tillage. Those 
farmers who had fitted their oat ground in 


the fall and drilled in their oats early 
in the season as they should, accomplished 
much toward securing a satisfactory crop. 
But those who delayed all their plowing 
until spring found in many eases it was 
impossible to plow the land before the 
last of May or early June. This condition 
brought about the failure of the oat crop 
in many instances and so retarded the 
preparation of the land for other crops that 
the corn ground was not fitted at the proper 
time and when the potatoes should have 
been planted, the ground was still un- 
plowed. 
FALL PLOWING FOR OATS DESIRABLE, 

The lessons to be drawn from these con- 
ditions are, first, every farm should be, 
so far as possible, underdrained. This ap- 
plies especially to those fields underlaid 
with clay or which are naturally wet during 
a considerable part of the season. Under- 
draining would enable one to fit the land 
for crops early in the spring and would 
tend to remove the disastrous conditions 
which were caused by the exceedingly wet 
spring. Second, so far as possible land in- 
tended for oats should be plowed in the 
fall. Much can be said for and against 
fall plowing, but after all has been said 
it still is a fact that fall plowing very 
much promotes the work upon the farm 
in the spring. Without doubt there is some 
slight loss of the soluble plant food where 
land is plowed in the fall but the gompen- 
sation in the way of improvement of soil 
conditions by the weathering of the soil 
and the promotion of the work on the farm 
in the spring, more than offset this slight 
loss. If fall plowing is to be practiced those 
fields should be plowed which are of a clay 
or clay loam texture and the land should 
be permitted to remain as the plow leaves 
it without harrowing or rolling or any fur- 
ther treatment. 

In the growth of the corn crop for the 
présent year we are more than ever con- 
vinced that where corn can be grown suc- 
cessfully there is no other crop which can 
compete with it as a producer of forage. 
We have tested many of the new forage 
plants, teosinte, kafir corn, cowpeas, soy 
beans and various other plants recommend- 
ed and advocated by seedsmen, but have 
found as yet nothing which will compete 
with corn either in a wet or dry season. 
Much corn was planted very late and much 
of that planted early had to be replanted 
owing to the wet and cold spring. We 
planted one field of corn early in the sea- 
son, but owing to conditions of the soil the 
stand which was secured from the first 
planting was poor and unsatisfactory. In- 
stead of attempting to replant the missing 
hills we put on a spring-toothed harrow 
and thoroughly harrowed out’ all the corn. 
This harrowing made the ground in almost 
ideal condition for the second planting; it 
broke up the surface crust, made the plant 
food soluble and caused the surface soil to 
become warm and dry,.so that the second 
planting quickly germinated, and made 
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tapid growth. We believe that where the 
first planting of corn fails to give a good 
stand, in nine cases out of ten far better 
results will be secured if the spring-toothed 
harrow is used and the land thoroughly 
fitted and entirely replanted. We have 
never yet had satisfactory results in plant- 
ing in missing hills. These hills are late 
and when cultivation begins they are cov- 
ered up or else weeds are allowed to grow 
and they soon outgrow the corn. 


KEEPING SEED POTATOES OVER WINTER. 

The question comes up very often, how 
shall seed potatoes be stored to keep them 
until spring? Last fall we carefully sorted 
out the potatoes we wished for seed, select- 
ing for this purpose neither the largest 
ones nor the smallest, but taking those 
which were smooth and uniform in shape 
and size. These we placed in a cool cellar 
in barrels until late in the, fall. When the 
frosts at night were hard enough to form 
a slight crust upon the surface of the 
ground we prepared a place for the seed 
potatoes. Upon the frozen crust of ground 
we first spread a layer of straw about six 
inches deep. Upon this straw the seed 
potatoes were laid. They were then covered 
with about one foot of straw, with enough 
dirt to hold it in place. Two or three inches 
of dirt is sufficient when the potatoes are 
first covered. We have always found it 
a good plan to insert a tile at the top of 
the potato heap so that foreign gases may 
escape. As the cold increases in December 
the amount of dirt should be increased to 
about six inches. 

This is usually sufficient to protect them 
from freezing until the very severe weather 
of winter comes. We then take some 
strawy manure from the barn and cover 
them to protect them from the severest 
eold. By putting them in banks in this 
way we really place them in cold storage 
and when we took them out last spring 
they were in perfect condition. We believe 
this method of storing seed potatoes is 
far better than keeping them in cellars. 
While we have not figured out the results 
of our potato experiments, yet we have 
demonstrated that no crop responds more 
surely to improved conditions of tillage. 

The question of spraying for blight comes 
up every summer. While we spray our 
potatoes with bordeaux every year, yet we 
believe that many years it is unnecessary 
so far as the blight is concerned, but if 
the potato grower does not wish to run 
the risk of having his crop destroyed by 
blight there is nothing left for him to do 


except to spray. We have found that 
spraying four times during the season is 
usually sufficient. We _ are thoroughly 


tired and disgusted with a hand pump for 
spraying potatoes. It takes too much time 
and the work is not done as thoroughly as 
it should be. Next year we hope to have 
some kind of a power sprayer by which 
means we can thoroughly and quickly 
spray our potatoes. 
EXPERIENCE WITH WHEAT. 

The most important lesson from this 
year’s experience with wheat is that if we 
are to raise it in this locality we must pay 
more attention to the fitting and fertiliz- 
ing of the soil. Where all conditions were 
made favorable to the growth of wheat it 
was found that it was largely able to re- 


sist the attacks of the hessian fly and 
a satisfactory erop was in most 
cases produced. The area devoted to 


wheat this fall will be very much dimin- 
ished in New York, but this does not neces- 
sarily indicate that the number of bush- 
els which will be raised next year will be 
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diminished in like proportion. We have 
just plowed under the decoy strip left along 
the edge of our regular wheat field. The 
wheat upon this decoy strip was literally 
alive with the hessian flies. We believe 
that this is one of the most practical 
means of controlling this insect, but where 
one farmer practices it in a neighborhood 
and all others allow the fly to have full 
sway we do not see how its depredations 
can be materially diminished. 





Keep the Hogs Thriving. 


JOHN M’MULLEN, VERMONT. 





I came to the conclusion several years 
ago that hemlock boards were cheaper 
than corn, so built a hog house 24x30 ft, 
with 12 ft posts, and a ventilator through 
the roof. I double boarded with matched 
boards, putting heavy paper between the 
boards. I put three windows in the east 
side and two in the south side. These ad- 
mit plenty of sunshine, which I think is 
very essential to the comfort and health 
of the hogs. 

I divided it into eight pens, 10 ft deep, 
with an alley 4 ft wide in the center, which 
makes it very handy about feeding. A 
door opens from each pen into the alley, 
which makes it very convenient about re- 
moving the hogs. There is also a door be- 
tween each pen, so that four pens can be 
turned into one if necessary, which I do 
when not in use for breeding sows. The 
upper part of the building I made into a 
henhouse, with a glass front facing the 
south and an outside entrance to keep it 
separate from the hog room. The entire 
building cost $250. 

I keep about six breeding sows of no 
particular breed. They are fed on whey 
except when suckling pigs and for twe 
weeks previous to farrowing. Then I mix 
in wheat middlings or barley meal, the 
latter preferred. I have the sows farrow 
in Mar and Aug. 

After weaning I feed the pigs skimmilk 
and barley meal er middlings, till they are 
two months old, giving them all they will 
eat. At the end of that time substitute 
whey for the milk, but continue the meal 
with the addition of a few ears of corn. 
The object is to keep them growing and fat 
enough to kill at any time. I market them 
in May and Oct, my experience being that 
pork brings the best price in these two 
months. I let them run in a large yard in 
the summer and have never had any trou- 
ble with lame pigs. I usually keep about 
20; 10 in summer and the same in winter. 

I keep a summer and a winter dairy, so 
that I have whey the year round. I sell 
my skimmilk at the separator for 10c per 
100 lbs and get the whey back, which I think 
is the most profitable way. 

There are four things necessary for the 
profitable keeping of pigs, viz, cleanliness, 
a warm place, good dry straw and plenty 
of it for a bed, and all they will eat from 
the time they are dropped till the day of 
killing. I feed my hogs regularly three 
times a day, and never have squealing hogs. 

My neighbors sometimes remark, “How 
do you make money, on hogs? It costs me 
$2 to make pork for every dollar I get 
back.”” But when I inquire their way of 
caring for their hogs it is no mystery to 
me. You can throw a cat through the 
eracks in their pens. They feed only when 
they happen to hear the pigs squeal, and 
wait until husking corn in the fall to fat- 
ten them. They dump in enough green 
corn in the ‘morning to last all day, of 
which one-third is wasted. I would rather 
have 2 bu old corn than 3 bu new for fat- 
tening purposes. 
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Scientists’ Work for Farmers. 


DR A. F. WOODS, U S DEPARTMENT AGRI, 


Dr H. J. Webber went west this year to 
superintend the experiments which the 
United States department of agriculture 
has startd in the selection of higher grade 
corns. We believe that by careful selection 
of seed, carried out in a way which would 
be practicable to the ordinary farmer, it 
will be possible to gradually increase the 
quality and quantity of corn produced per 
acre, which of course is an exceedingly val- 
uable thing. Mr Webber is also giving a 
good deal of attention to the production of 
corns for special purposes, especially bear- 
ing in mind balancing corn as a food ra- 
tion, increasing the nitrogen content. etc. 
Some success has also been gained in the 
production of a special hominy corn. He 
then went south to carry out extensive se- 
lections of cottons of better and longer 
staple, and with special purposes in view, 
as suggested to us by cotton manufacturers 
and growers. This work has been meeting 
with unusual success for the short time it 
has been going on. Mr Webber also went 
down to Florida to look over our work at 
the tropical gardens, where we are carry- 
ing on some extensive plant breeding, and 
as climatization work with a special view 
of producing hardy citrus plants, oranges, 
limes, etc. 

William A. Orton has been working main- 
ly in the cotton areas of North Carolina 
and South Carolina and that general region, 
including the sea islands. He has been 
making extensive tests of resistant cot- 
tons and has obtained seed resistant to the 
wilt. The plants produced from this seed 
will grow on soil where ordinary cottons 
cannot possibly thrive. He has also made 
a successful start in securing resistant 
cowpeas and watermelons. These are able 
to withstand the diseases which make their 
cultivation almost impossible at the pres- 
ent time. Some very successful work has 
been carried on this year with the “little 
Peach,”’ by M. B. Waite, both in western New 
York and in Michigan as has been noted 
in these columns. The cause of the trou- 
ble, he believes, has been found. In Vir- 
ginia he carried on extensive experiments 
for the prevention of bitter rot of the ap- 
ple which caused such an immense loss 
in the country last year. He worked also 
with the soft rot of the peach. caused by the 
fungus monilia and new points were found 
in all these cases. Full reports will be 
published later. I may also add that C. F. 
Shear recently made a preliminary survey 
of the cranberry areas, especially in New 
Jersey. It is our intention, if funds are 
available, to make a special study of cran- 
berry diseases with a view of finding prob- 
able remedies for them. 


When and How to Spread Manure. 








Une of your correspondents wrote from 
Allamakee .Co, Ia, in regard to spread- 
ing manure im winter. He says this will 
never do in northern Iowa. In my opinion 
this depends very much upon the lay of 
the land. If it is very hilly, so that the 
leachings from the manure will run off 
into a ditch or gully, the manure will prob- 
ably not be much more valuable than ordi- 
nary soil. On level land, however, there 
is no better time to haul manure than dur- 
ing the winter. What does it matter if 
the fertilizer elements are leached out? 
The leachings run down into the soil and 
are available for plant food sooner than if 
manure is spread in the fall and immedi- 
ately plowed under. Of course we do not 
haul out manure when the thermometer is 
below zero or in a raging blizzard. There 
are many pleasant days, however, in win- 
ter, which can be profitably utilized in 
hauling manure. A wide-awake, hustling 


farmer does not wait for the rush of spring 
work to do all his hauling. At that time 
his yards should all be cleaned up in good 
shape.—[C. V. Gregory, Iowa. 

Many farmers have a poor idea of the 
amount of corn they lose annually by not 


FARM AND FIELD 


spreading the manure on the ground even- 
ly. Formerly I hauled the manure to the 
field and .threw it on the ground without 
paying very much attention to whether it 
was well and evenly spread or not. If a 
forkful thrown from the fork with that 
long, sweeping motion which all farmers 
know, scattered itself over the ground 
evenly, I was satisfied; if it did not scat- 
ter, but dropped in a lump, I let it alone, 
trusting the plant roots would find it. The 
inevitable result was that many stalks of 
corn were starved, attaining half growth 
and producing no ears. Three years ago 
I hauled six loads of manure on one acre 
of ground and threw it off in the old, care- 
less way. I plowed it under and in the 
fall I had 12 tons of silage from that piece 
of ground. On an adjoining acre of as 
good ground I hauled four loads of the 
same sort of manure, and after spreading 
it from the wagon as I had the first, I had 
my farmer thoroughly harrow the ground, 
pulverizing the manure and spreading it 
evenly, breaking up the large lumps ef- 
fectually. I cut from this acre 15 tons of 
better silage than the other acre produced. I 
value silage at $6 per ton in my milk busi- 
ness, if well eared. This mede the last 
named acre of ground worth $90 to me. The 
first acre, not producing as well eared 
corn, could not be valued so high, and I 
would not have been willing to pay more 





than $5 a ton for the silage. Counting the 
manure at $1.50 a load, the price it sells 
for here, I have $33 for my hour’s work 
with the team and harrow.—[Frank Simp- 
son, Elk Co, Pa. 

There are times when one may spread 
as drawn nearly all winter; others when 
it would be far better to put manure in 
large piles, 20 loads or so, and spread it 
in the spring. Some years ago I was to 
plant six acres of turf to White Star pota- 
toes. The soil was the sort that one can 
plow or work early, not wet or dry, with 
hardpan subsoil. I began to spread about 
January 1 on a fine piece of ground nearly 
level, but gently sloping to the west. I 
began in the northwest corner and spread 
two acres; I then noticed the manure 
looked bleached and made up my mind I 
had lost at least half its value. I spread 
no more, but put it into 20-load piles, for 
that was the limit to the acre. When 
spring came I spread it, making 20 loads 
spread each acre, it was plowed in, and 
when ready planted in hills 3x2% feet, and 
all planted in one day. As soon as pota- 
toes came up there was a marked differ- 
ence in the spring spreading. At harvest 
16 hills made one bushel where spread in 
the spring and 32 hills to the bushel where 
winter spread on ice, snow and frozen 
ground.—[E. W. Benedict, Connecticut. 





Where Large Pumpkins Grow. 


California not only produces large quan- 
tifies of apples, peaches, pears, oranges, 
cherries, etc, but also grows great quan- 
tities of almost every kind of vegetables. 
The illustration shows a pile of pumpkins 
taken from a field of less than an acre. 
The field is situated in southern Califor- 
nia, where the soil is exceedingly rich and 
everything favorable to the development 
of pumpkins and squashes. 

The immense size is shown where the 
men are sitting upon them. Of course, 
those in the foreground are out of propor- 
tion, being magnified by the lens of the 
camera. These pumpkins are used for 
canning purposes and for feeding dairy 
cows. A cannery will absorb several thou- 
sand tons. Those that are not used go to 
the dairy farms. This picture represents 
the crop of ’00. This year, according to 
reports, the yield is not so good. 








Improvement of Grasses—The successful 
outcome of the display of grasses and for- 
age plants by Prof F. Lamson-Scribner of 
the department of agriculture at the Pan- 
American exposition is a feature worthy of 
more than passing attention. Heretofore 
these important crops have been represent- 
ed at fairs and expositions mostly by dried 
specimens. In such a condition they lose 








A SCANT ACRE OF CALIFORNIA PUMPKINS 


many of their characteristic features. The 
growing of plants of this character on the 
grounds should be carefully considered by 
managers of future fairs and expositions. 
By the direction of the secretary of agri- 
culture, Prof Scribner is now in the south 
with a view to starting an exhibit of a 
similar character for the exposition at 
Charleston, S C. The exposition at St 
Louis should not be everlooked in this mat- 
ter as the object lessons are of great value 
to farmers and others interested in the 
question of forage plants. The same sys- 
tem could be carefully followed out on 
state fair grounds if properly managed and 
the results would be far-reaching. Farm- 
ers would become better acquainted with 
the growing plants and have a better op- 
portunity of judging for themselves the 
adaptability of certain species to their pe- 
culiar conditions. This is another strik- 
ing example of the enterprise of the of- 
ficers in charge and good work being done 
by the department of agriculture. Farmers 
who visit the Pan-American this fall 
should not fail to see the grass and forage 
plant exhibit south of the stock pavilion. 





Buckwheat for Seed should be well 
cleaned and kept in bags or barrels dur- 
ing the winter. In my experience this pre- 
vents heating.—[John J. Abel, New York. 

















Keeping Apples in Cold Storage. 


Apples or other fruit wrapped in paper 
will generally keep much better than those 
not wrapped, either in cold storage or out. 
Greater care, however, is required in plac- 
ing wrapped apples in cold storage to pre- 
vent sweating and the consequent wetting 
of the paper, which would be fatal to their 
keeping qualities. Twelve bushel market 
boxes of Baldwin apples were packed by 
the New Hampshire experiment station and 
shipped the middle of November, ’99, to a 
Boston cold storage house. A similar box 
for comparison was kept at home. The 
apples were No 1’s of as uniform quality 
as possible,and about two-fifths were wrap- 
ped in manila tissue paper. The covers 
were slatted to allow an ample circulation 
of air. 

The boxes were withdrawn from cold 
storage one each month until June, when 
two per month were withdrawn until the 12 
had been taken out. The following table 
shows the date when the boxes were with- 
drawn, the total percentage of sound fruit, 
as well as of that which was wrapped and 
unwrapped. The figures for boxes 2 and 3 
were either lost or mislaid. There is con- 
siderable difference in favor of wrapped 
fruit, which becomes more marked as the 
time of storage advances. 

RESULTS OF WRAPPING APPLES, 





Total Unwrapped Wrapped 

Box Taken out sound, % sound, % sound, % 
Riese ssdee: ae 100 100 100 
) ee Oe 97 -—— -- 
3 ...-Feb 14 92 —— — 
4 ..Mar 19- 77 83 69 
err Apr 23 82 84 78 
a ae 61 54 74 
_ ee May 23 67 63 70 
7......June 19 62 61 64 
is acoad June 19 48 50 46 
9..0...d0ny Ef 54 52 ~ “58 
10......July 17 55 46 57 
11......Aug 14 48 45 53 
| Aug 14 56 48 69 
A Great Flax Crop Secured—During 
the last few years the high price of 
flaxseed has stimulated the - cultivation 


of this crop remarkably in the northwest, 
and the acreage now devoted to flax in 
many districts in Minnesota .and North 
Dakota closely rivals the wheat area. Flax 
being a crop that is not grown in successive 
years on the same ground, the aggregate 
area is always difficult to approximate, 
but a careful consideration of all avail- 
ble data, in connection with county es- 
timates of our correspondents, shows an 
increase in the total acreage of nearly 16% 


over the area harvested last year. The 
crop season has not’ been favorable, 
In the last year or two there has been 
a great increase in the interest in this 
erop in certain portions of Idaho and 
Montana, and the crop in these districts 


is rapidly becoming an important feature 
in the _-— situation. Selow is the esti- 
mated average yield of flaxseed per acre, 
and total production together with the 
results for previous years for purpose of 
comparison: 
FLAXSEED ACREAGE AND YIELD. 
Acres Per a Bushels 





BOG dccsasssisiscscscgst eee 3S Base 
DOOD ka cc ccctccesescvecscteee SS 2a 
ee . .- 1,679,000 12.0 20,086,000 
BE 36:40.6426 0600006 scan eeee. 168 Eee 
WE $44 066000 ¢dasvedins 1,130,000 9.6 10,891,000 
1896 .-1,145,000 11.3 17,402,000 

A Small Broom Corn Crop—The acre- 
age is smaller than last year in 
every important growing center accord- 
ing to the returns to American Agri- 
culturist, and the final estimate 


of acreage fully confirms the early claims 
as to the extent of the shortage. The pri- 
mary cause for this decline lies in the vio- 
lent price fluctuations during the past few 
years, the influence of speculative ma- 
nipulation. The acreage in Illinois, basing 


the estimate upon returns from growers, 
dealers, buyers and others closely interest- 
ed in the facts of production, is 40% short 





OUR SPECIAL CROP REPORTS 


of last year, standing at 19,800 acres. This 
is the smallest acreage reported in 
this state for many years. The Kan- 
sas acreage is reported short of 
last year, and governed by conditions sim- 
ilar to those outlined for Illinois, the decline 
being in the most important counties with 
a moderate enlargement in new territory. 
The total area is estimated at 20,000 acres. 
The Nebraska crop is of minor importance, 
but here also acreage is smaller this year. 


The following statement shows the esti- 
mated acreage, rate of yield and total 
crop, this year and for 1900 by principal 


producing states and the yield also for 1899 
and 1898. 


BROOM CORN AVERAGE AND YIELD. 
1901 —-——_-~ -—1900-— 











Acres Pa Pounds - “acres Pa Pounds ~ 

Til .- 19,800 700 13,860,000 33,000 595 19,635,000 

Kan ..20,000 350 7,000,000 29,700 400 11,880,000 

Neb .. 8,000 475 3,800,000 10,790 525 5,664,000 

Other. . 5,500 400 2,200,000 5,060 460 2,327,000 

Tot’l 53,300 504 26,860,000 78,550 503 39,506,000 
1900 ...78,550 503 39,506,000 
1899 ...71,500 536 38,204,000 
1898 ... — — 35,285,000 





Celery Growing in WNebraska—In the 
vicinity of Kearney celery growing is a 
great industry. The Omaha market is sup- 
plied almost exclusively. At first dealers 
refused to buy Neb. celery, but it was so 
much superior to much of the _ eastern 
product that customers demanded it. Cel- 
ery prefers a low, moist, sandy loam, nat- 
urally rich. To this, Neb growers add 40 
cords of manure per acre. A great deal 
of hand labor is required and much lum- 
ber to be used. in bleaching. By growing 
the crop in succession it is possible to use 
the same lumber three times in a season. 
There are about 250 acres of celery in the 
vicinity of Kearney, and from 18 to 20 
growers are in the business. Prices vary 
widely and range from 15 to 20c per doz. 
The drouth the present season did some 
damage, but the celery withstood its ef- 
fects remarkably well. 





Tomato Shortage in Ohio—The crop in 
southwestern Ohio has been about three- 
fourths of an average one. The late crop 
was much better than the earky, which 
averaged about $2 per.bu-of.60 Ibs, while 
the late one brought about $1 in the mar- 
kets. The canners § finding themselves 
very short on Contracts at 20 to 22%c 
bought freely in open markets at 30 to 40c. 
Many growers say they will never grow 
tomatoes again for canners, while others 
will contend for 40c per bu. Growers who 
contracted are very sore, as the difference 
between canners’ and market price was 
too great this season. Many growers who 
shook the tomato growers’ assn to secure 
contracts are very anxious to continue the 
organization.—[Frank Drier, Hamilton 
Coe, 0. 








Aching Joints 


In the fingers, toes, arms and other parts 
of the body, are joints that are inflamed 
and swollen by rheumatism—that acid con- 
dition of the blood which affects the mus- 
cles also. 

Sufferers dread to move, especially after 
sitting or lying long, and their condition 
is commonly worse in wet weather. 

“It has been a long time since we have 
been without Hood’s Sarsaparilla. My 
father thinks he could not do without it. 
He has been troubled with rheumatism 
since he was a boy, and Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla is the only medicine he can take that 
will enable him to take his place in the 
field.”” Miss. Apa Dory, Sidney, Iowa. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


Remove the cause of rheumatism—no out- 
ward application can. Take them. 
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Soft § 


! Harness 


You can make your har. 
ness as soft as a glove 
and as tough as wire by 
usiig EUREKA Hare 
ness Oil. You can 
lengthen its life—make it 
last twice as long as it 
ordinarily would, 


EUREKA 


Harness Oil 


makes a poor looking har- 
ness like new. Made of 
pure, heavy bodied oil, es- 
pecially prepared to with- 
stand the weather, 


Bold eve here 
in cans—all sizes, 


Made by STANDARD OIL CO. 
STEEL HORSE COLLARS 


Never wear out. need no hames, adjust- 
able in size, fit any horse, will not ll 
but heal sores, put on and taken off in 
half usual time. Lighter than other 
collars and hames. AGENTS WANTED 
in every county. Every farmer and 
teamster wants them,because practical, 
sensible and cheaper. Good money for 
workers. Write for particulars and 
territory not taken. No charge for ter’y. 


ROWELL & SPAULDING,Box! { Caro, Mich 


395 




















You can hurry 


all kinds of feed cutting by the 
use of our 


“Keystone Tony’’ 


Two knives, double eccentrics, fast feed, and cuts @ 

lot of lengths from ¥ in. up, 
turns easy, high speed, guar- 

$<) anteed satisfactory all round. 

i Idea! for the small stockman 

anddairyman. Saves itscost in 

saving of feed the first winter. 
Send for illustrated catalog 

prices. 


KEYSTONE FARM MACHINE CO., 
1541 @. Beavor St., YORK, PA, 



















‘ 10 TIT ANY AXLE. A 
n 

SMD height, any width of tire desired. 
Our wheels are either direct or 
- egeer spoke. Can FIT YOUR 
. WAGON perfeetly without change. 
NO BREAKING DOWN, 
No drying oat, No resetting tires. Cheap 
h a Send for cate 

because t oy on ure. # 
Electric Wheel Co. 
Box s6 Quincy, Uige 


@ MILLS xr 


FOR EVERY 
PURPOSE. 
We make mills for eve: urpose—fot 
' grinding any d of graih, 
crushing and grinding feed, 
clover hay, corn stover, bar- 
ley, etc. ills shipped any- 
where on 15 days trial. Free 
catalogue of Flour Mill 
Machinery, French Burr and Attrition Mills, 
Corn Shellers, Elevators, Ore Crushers, Shafting, etc, 
SPROUT, WALDRON & CO., Box 16, Muncy, Pa. 


- SEG 


a 


ENGINES, BOILERS 
AND MACHINERY, 


When you want good rebuilt ma- 



















chinery at bargain write for 
our Catalogue, No, 25 Wecarry 
all kinds of engines ¢ gasolene 


and steam power), boilers, puyaps, 
and mill supplies i penere 4 
CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO, 








West 35th and Iron Sts., Chicago. 
Catalog Complete °f Asricuterst beans 


COMPANY, New York, N. Y., or Chicago, lil. 








OSE ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS .... 


will confer a favor upon the advertiser and the 
publishers by stating that they saw the adver 





tisement in this journal. 
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Profit in Raising Sheep. 


WM. H. STAGE, NEW YORK. 





The first essential in sheep husbandry is 
to have a large, warm, dry basement fac- 
ing the south and east. The sunlight can 
get into this and be of untold benefit in 
keeping the sheep quarters in good condi- 
tion. It is also very desirable to have the 
sunlight for sheep and lambs during cold 
weather. If you have 100 ewes, divide your 
barn space into four parts. When the 
lambs begin to come transfer the ewe and 
lamb to another pen and keep filling up the 
pens as fast as the lambs appear, keeping 
the glder ones together. This will prevent 
injury to the young ones. See that the 
pens are well bedded with straw and that 
the ewes get plenty of salt and fresh water. 
Silage from corn is probably the best feed 
for sheep. It should be cut after the corn 
has glazed. Feed this morning and night 
and at noon feed roots and hay. Do not 
give more than the sheep will eat up clean 
every time. 

The lambs should begin to come about 
the middle of December or January 1. The 
basement should be warm enough so that 
the temperature will reach 65 degrees dur- 
ing the warm part of the day. Of course, 
sheep must have plenty of fresh air, but be 
sure that drafts do not strike them. Let 
the lambs run out in the yard as much as 
possible and when old enough to wean put 
them into a pen by themselves and give 
them corn meal, bran’ and all the silage 
they will eat. By this treatment the 
lambs will be ready for early spring mar- 
ket. 





Grains for Dairy Cows. 


D. W. MAY. 





Under this head may be classed the cere- 
als and their by-products, and certain other 
seed as cottonseed, flaxseed, etc. Of the 
grain feeds corn is the more universal. The 
New Jersey station estimated that the feed- 
ing value of a ton of corn is $2 greater 
when fed in the form of meal than when 
fed whole, deduction being made for the 
additional cost of husking and grinding. 
Determinations showed that 57.3% of the 
corn fed on the ear passed through the ani- 
mal undigested. At the Pennsylvania sta- 
tion the feeding value of the corn wag 
abount one-fifth greater than that of bran 
as an exclusive grain diet for the produc- 
tion of butter fat. At the Ohio station 
cows on corn meal produce slightly more 
milk for the food consumed than those on 
bran and linseed meal. Those orf the lat- 
ter ration produced milk with the largest 
fat content, but this may have been a mat- 
ter of individuality, as the grain ration was 
not changed. 

The Maine station found that wheat meal, 
pound for pound, furnished more food than 
corn meal, and noticeably more digestible 
protein. When wheat can be bought at 
about the same price as corn it is a more 
economical grain to buy. It is more valu- 
able than corn to feed with hay or such 
grains as barley and oats because richer 
in protein. A slightly larger yield was ob- 
_ tained when oats were fed than when bran 
was fed, but the differences were not suffi- 
ciently large for one to say that oats have 
a greater feeding value than bran. At the 
Wisconsin station linseed meal gave a 
slightly better result than corn meal 
or wheat bran, and the last two feeds 
gave practically the same results. Un- 
der the condition ordinarily existing in that 
state linseed meal should only be fed in 
small quantities to cows, the bulk of the 
grain ration being made up of cheaper 
grains or refuse products from them. 

Among the more or less successful dairy 
feeds are certain by-products of starch 
and cereal food manufacturing plants. 
These are known as gluten feeds, oat feeds, 
etc. At the Massachusetts state station, the 
nutritive effect of the gluten meal was 
found to be slightly higher than that of an 
equal weight of linseed meal. The Vermont 
station found that gluten meal has a con- 





FARM ANIMALS 


siderably greater feeding value, pound for 
pound, than equal parts of corn meal and 
bran, and about the same feeding value as 
corn germ feed. At the Pennslyvania sta- 
tion results indicate that for milk and but- 
ter production dried brewers’ grains and 
buckwheat middlings are equally valuable 
when fed judiciously as part of a balanced 
ration. So far as could be observed neither 
of these foods produced a detrimental 
effect upon the flavor or quality of the milk 
and butter. The Massachusetts state sta- 
tion found brewers’ grains an excellent 
substitute for wheat bran in a diet for 
milch cows. 

Tennessee station states that properly 
used cottonseed hulls are a valuable addi- 
tion to feedstuffs for milch cows. ‘‘We 
recommend as much as 15 pounds of cot- 
tonseed hulls in the daily ration per 1000 
pounds live weight. A larger proportion 
has caused a weakening of the digestive 
powers evidenced in some cases by a ten- 
dency to diarrhea, in others to constipa- 
tion.” Cottonseed meal can be fed safely 
for long periods as much as five pounds 
per day per 1000 pounds live weight, in the 
ration for cows giving milk. For butter- 
making it is not advisable to exceed three 
pounds daily. As the cow approaches the 











ing cottonseed meal in quantities not ex- 
ceeding five pounds per day. It is safe to 
conclude that it may be used in this amount 
as a dairy feed without injury to the but- 
ter product. At the Mississippi station the 
butter made from the herd when it was 
getting cottonseed scored 96 points out of 
a possible 100, which was the same score 
as that made by the butter from the herd 
getting corn and cob meal. The results 
showed a difference of 4.75% for milk pro- 
duction and 13.51% for fat production in 
favor of a mixture of wheat bran and 
cottonseed meal over wheat bran alone. 


Hogs Following Steers. 


T. W. CLARK, WISCONSIN. 


Every winter S. M. Quaw of Marathon 
Co, Wis, stall feeds 50 to 75 steers. Last 
year he tried an experiment. He bought 
50 steers and 50 shotes. The shotes were 
allowed to run at will among the steers. 
The steers did not hurt the pigs. The pigs 
did not hurt the steers. Not a single ker- 
nel of grain or feed of any kind was given 
to the pigs. The steers were fed corn in 
high mangers out of reach of the hogs, 
which were merely allowed the privilege 
of rooting over the excrements from the 





A FINE TYPE OF AYRSHIRE 
The best individual herd in the Pan-Ametican model dairy is the Ayrshire, and 


probably no better herd of five of any breed 
handsome cow above illustrated is Kirsty Wallace, No 8, 301. 
15, 1894, and dropped her last calf, March 3, 1961. 


ever brought together. The 
She was born June 


Her best week’s record of milk 


were 


in the model dairy was for the week ending May 14, when she gave 334 Ibs, 15 oz 


milk, containing 3.7% butter fat. 


After being in milk over six months she gave for 


the week ending September 17, 226.1 lbs milk, containing 3.8% butter fat. She was bred 
by Mr Wallace of Auchenbrain, Scotland, and is now owned by Robert Reford of 


Quebec. 


time for calving the amount of cottonseed 
meal should not exceed three pounds daily. 
The continued use of cottonseed hulls and 
cottonseed meal, with no other food, was 
found to be unsafe. The Mississippi sta- 
tion states that one pound of cottonseed 
is equal to 1.17 pounds of corn and cob- 
meal, or to .58 pound of cottonseed meal. 
The Texas station concludes that the use 
of some other grain feed with cottonseed 
meal is more effective and economical than 
the use of cottonseed meal and coarse food 
alone. The use of six pounds of cotton- 
seed meal, when the only meal fed, gave 
a larger profit and proved more effective 
than the use of seven, eight or ten pounds. 

The opinion that feeding cottonseed meal 
even in a small amount injures the flavor 
of butter and gives more solidity and a 
higher melting point has gained consid- 
erable belief among dairymen. The work 
of both the Iowa and the Texas stations 
does not indicate any particular variation 
in quality or flavor of butter from- feed- 





steers. When the steers were fat, the hogs 
were fat and were sold at the same time. 
The hogs brought $400 more than was 
paid for the shotes. The pigs gained $8 
each and proved that there is $8 worth of 
available nutriment wasted every time a 
steer is stall fed without hogs. No doubt 
there are hundreds of thousands of steers 
fed alone and millions of money wasted for 
want of hogs. If it is desired to reduce 
farm economy to the last possible equa- 
tion, it will be necessary to keep a flock 
of poultry to scratch behind the hogs. Mr 
Quaw is a wealthy manufacturer, but finds 
time to make money in raising stock. 





Salting the Cow—Give a little salt each 
day, the amount depending upon what the 
cow can use. Usually this varies from 
one to two tablespoonfuls. The salt in- 
creases the flow of saliva and consequent- 
ly should be given with the feed, for then 
it will be instrumental in aiding digestion. 
({H. E. Cook. 











Simple Treatment of Bovine Tuberculosis. 





This is the subject of a recent bulletin 


or the N H exper station by Herbert H. 
Lamson. While nothing new is added to 
the literature upon the subject, it is re- 
viewed in a brief, plain manner which all 


farmers can understand. Several years ago 
the college herd was found to be affected, 
and eight of the 55 cattle reacted when 
tested with tuberculin. They were con- 
demned and placed in quarantine and four 
months later the herd was again tested 
and two more animals. reacted. Nine 
months later another case was found, which 
shows the advisability of testing a herd 
at least once a year. No evidence of the 
presence of the bacilli in the milk of a tu- 
berculous cow was found. The following 
common-sense advice is given by Dr Lam- 
son in reference to what to do when an an- 
imal has been found to be diseased: 

Remove from the healthy ones and keep 
isolated from them. The stable should be 
disinfected. If the general appearance and 
physical signs of the condemned animal in- 
dicate that it is badly affected, the wisest 
course to pursue is to kill it and bury 
or burn its carcass. If, on the other hand, 
the animal appears to be in fair condition, 
and if physical examination fails to show 
any serious progress of the disease, there 
seems to be a growing opinion that there 
is no need of the animal’s becoming a to- 
tal loss. It should certainly be kept iso- 
lated from healthy animals. With good 
care it may recover completely. 

If it is a blooded animal or otherwise 
especially valuable, it may be used for 
breeding purposes. If in milk, the milk 
may be used for feeding purposes; but 
should first be pasteurized by heating to 
155 deg for 15 or 20 minutes. The animal 
may be fattened for beef if slaughtered 
under competent inspection. The herd 
should be retested from time to time. 

When a case of tuberculosis has’ been 
found in a stable it is desirable that the 
stable should be disinfected. In order that 
it may not be time wasted, it should be 
done thoroughly. The hay, straw, chaff, 
dust, manure, etc, should be removed and 
burned. If the removal is likely to be a 
dusty job, it would be well to moisten it 
with water or the disinfecting solution. If 
any portion of the stable is incrusted with 
dried dirt or manure, it should be moist- 
ened. with the disinfectant and scraped off. 


Loss of Butter Fat in Churning. 








It-is not possible under even the most 
favorable conditions to recover all the but- 
ter fat at the churn which was in the milk 
or cream. With careful manipulation, suit- 
able temperatures and good utensils it is 
possible to recover nearly all of it, but from 
carelessness and other causes a consider- 
able amount may be lost. Some partisans 
of the Jerseys have long claimed that be- 
cause of the larger size of fat globules in 
Jersey milk it is possible to recover a large 
percentage of the butter fat from the churn 
than it is of Holstein milk, which con- 
tains much smaller fat globules. 

As far as a single experiment goes, this 
claim is not borne out by results obtained 
in the model dairy at the Pan-American 
exposition. Once a week a day’s milk from 
each herd is churned, results carefully an- 
alyzed and made the basis of the figures. 
Results of one week’s test in this manner 
are given in the accompanying table. A 
comparison of the breeds will show that 
while Holsteins stand lowest in that the 
greatest amount of butter fat was lost 
from their milk, the Jerseys stand second, 
with Polled Jerseys at the head of the list. 
A comparison between the amount of but- 
ter made and the amount which it was cal- 
culated the fat would make, gives some 
thought for study, as well as the compari- 
son between the amount of fat shown by 
analysis and the calculated fat. 





The Perfection that has been attained 
by the centrifugal cream separator has 


THE DAIRY 


Gain or Loss of Butter Fat in Churning. 


One week’s test of dairy herds at Pan-American. 


Amt Test Amt 

milk per cent tat 

lbs fat lbs 
ty eer rere 209.7 3.25 6.825 
RIED. 5. ocecos deeds aon 245.0 3.70 7.350 
Py, re yy 210.8 3.50 7.378 
Ce I er ee 166.5 4.05 6.743 
Brown Swiss ...........202.6 3.55 7.192 
ME EE Sinan acddaes de 167.2 3.80 .353 
ae ee 171.7 4.20 7.211 
POUMSE. SOTHOY 2ocsccccss 144.0 4.20 4.804 
pe Re. 145.3 3.40 4.940 
French Canadian ....,. 140.2 3.75 5.257 


been demonstrated in 
ner during the tests 
at the Pan-American exposition. For the 
last two weeks the U S separator showed 
only one-tenth of 1% of butter fat left in 
the skimmed milk. In one test this was 
reduced to practically nothing—only 
0.001%2%. 


a remarkable man- 
in the model dairy 


Cheese When Ripening should never be 
exposed to currents of air, as the process 
is liable to be checked. 


Deranged Udder—B. B. (N Y) has some 
cows that are drying up, first in one teat 
and then in the others. The milk that does 
come is watery. This derangement often 
happen to cows in the fall of the year but 
the cause is not well understood: Change 
the food as much as possible and rub the 
udder well twice a day with a little soap 
liniment. 


Fat Fat 

lost rec'd 

lbs lbs 
-054 6.771 
118 7.232 
-063 7.315 
.076 6.667 
-040 7.152 
.045 6.308 
.035 7.176 
-025 4.779 
.032 4.908 
.031 5.226 


More Buffalo Dairy Test Figures—The 
ten different breeds of cows in the Pan- 
American dairy test continue to keep up a 
good flow of milk, showing no particular 
change from the table printed last week. 
Jerseys lead for profits, 
Ayrshires third. Holsteins show 
number pounds of milk, Ayrshires next, 
Shorthorns a close third. 

RECORD OF MILCH COWS AT MODEL DAIRY. 


[Week ending Oct 15, 1901.] 


Butter 
made 
lbs 


7.937 
8.563 
8.625 
7.875 
8.563 
7.500 
8.480 
5.687 
5.687 
6.062 


Milk Amt Val25c Cost 

sreeds inlbs butter plb_ feed Profit 
French Canadian719.5 40.32 $10.08 $4.07 $6.01 
Dutch Belted ...884.9 37.42 9.35 5.33 4.02 
Ayrshires .......1056.2 49.89 12.47 5.44 7.03 
re 865.1 52.98 13.24 5.55 7.69 
Shorthorns 978.1 46.85 11.71 6.33 5.38 
Guernseys ....... 794.5 47.58 11.89 5.01 6.88 
Holsteins ...... 1,341.1 56.13 14,03 6.71 7.32 
Polled Jerseys ..614.1 37.78 9.44 4.05 5.39 
MOG POMS: oc saes 854.5 43.40 10.85 5.08 5.77 
Brown Swiss.....827.3 39.94 9.98 4.80 5.18 
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Calculated Fat by Cobeetated 

butter analysis 

lbs per cent a. - nt 
8.020 84.74 85.80 
8.647 85.63 85.62 
8.680 86.17 84.80 
7.932 86.19 84.60 
8.460 85.45 83.50 
7.420 85.95 84.10 
8.483 85.69 84.60 
5.563 84.90 84.02 
5.812 84.24 86.20 
6.180 —_ 86.20 


Holsteins second, 
greatest 




















“Business Dairying,” 
Sharples Co.. Chicago, Ills. 





ALWaAYs THE BEST. 
a very valuable book and Catal 
P. M. Snarpies, 


6 No. 100 free. 
est Chester, Pa. 
































ettie with boiler steel 
jacket that never burns 
out, rusts out or wears 
out, Sold direct from 
factory. Catalog, pees, 
ones free on requ 
m Bros. ‘Co. 
iN P< °. Box 6 
e ‘ecumseh, 

















> National 


Hand Separator 


The 


over other makes is equal to 


the 


atourexpense. Write for particulars. 
NATIONAL DAIRY MACHINE CO. 
Newark, N. J. 












You can test this machine 
in your own dairy for ten 
days, absolutely withe 











is gathered by the 


Saving of this Separator 


product of an extra cow. 


out cost. If claims are 
unsupported, return it 

















YOUR HORSE LAME? 


That’s bad. Lame horses are unprofitable either 
for use or sale. Don’t have ae e horse. 
Cure him wi 


ot GRENDALL'S “SPAVIN CURE... 


id reliable remedy for Spavins. Ringbo 
Splints, Ourbs, etc., and all p~ 4 of ‘Lemences. 












It is the most successful remedy ever discovered, 
as it is certain in ite effects and cures without a 
blemish, as it does not blister. 


USED SUCCESSFULLY, 2¢ 20 NEARS, 


Dr. B. J. Kendall Co, Gentlemen Dt beta end pose Bo Ken- 
= Spavin Cure ever since I can remember, about 20 years, 


and it is all you recommend for it, ours, etc. 
WM. D. CALDER. 





DR. B. J. KENDALL CO., Enosburg Falls, Vt. 
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Newton’s Heavé, Congh, Distemper 
and Indigestion Cure. A veteri- 
nary specific forWind, Throat and 
Stomach Troubles. Stron recom: 
mends. $1 “=e per can. ealers 
or mail or ex. paid. 

NEWTON HORSE ee CO. 

(21) Toledo, Ohio 
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Apple Orchards in Sod. 


It is generally accepted by many fruit 
growers that best results in apple culture 
are obtained where constant and careful 
cultivation, as well as pruning, spraying 
and other up-to-date methods are prac- 
ticed, This system, however, is not appli- 
cable in all cases. One of the most strik- 
ing instances in opposition to this method 
of handling orchards will be given in an 
article in our next or an early issue by 
Grant G. Hitchings, one of the most suc- 
cessful orchardists in western New York. 

His remarkable exhibit of 55 varieties of 
apples grown in orchards, the trees of 
which vary in age from five to one hun- 
dred years, and kept constantly in sod, was 
one of the most, striking and interesting 
features at the late New York state fair. 
In size, color, freedom from scab, insect 
pests and quality, there was no other col- 
lection of apples as good, and, in fact, it 
was difficult to find even a variety better 
in any respect on the tables than those 
shown by him. Successful fruit growers 
and experts who crowded around this col- 
lection had the props knocked from under 
their pet theory that perfect fruit could be 
grown only in cultivated orchards. It was 
useless for even the most sanguine to argue 
the case, as the fruit itself attested in a 
most fascinating manner nature’s approval 
of the system practiced by Mr Hitchings. 

While we do not believe that sod should be 
left in every orchard, there can be no ques- 
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tion of doubt that this system is best 
adapted to some soils and locations, In the 
fruit sections of parts of Canada, it has 


been found by experience, that it is best 
to have grass or clover growing in the 
orchards, especially where there is a cold 
wet subsoil. 

This is another striking example illus- 
‘trating the fact that a particular system 
adapted to one section is not necessarily 
the best method to follow in another. In 
other words, soil and location require as 
much careful study and consideration as 
the varieties to be succcessfully grown. 
Because one succeeds in developing perfect 
fruit under up-to-date cultural methods, it 
is unfair to state that the grass or clover 
system is not equally as satisfactory and 
profitable under other conditions, 


Fall and Winter Work in Peach Orchards. 


ROLAND MORRILL, MICHIGAN, 


We have had the worst drouth in 20 
years in our immediate vicinity. Still 
peaches made a moderately fair crop of 


elegant fruit where orchards were well cul- 
tivated, which is the rule here. The yel- 
lows prevailed here to a rather unusual 
extent, although I think it has been more 
noticeable on account of an unusually rigid 
enforcement of the law regarding its de- 
struction, 

There is little I can safely say yet re- 
garding new varieties; but doubt if the 
Triumph or any other early now known will 
gain much favor here. While we have sev- 
eral well tried varieties that are very prof- 
itable and make up a fine succession, it 
seems to me we are all going wild over 
the Elberta. In fact it looks as if three- 
fourths, or more, of all the trees to be set 
in Michigan next spring or this fall, will 
be of this variety, some large orchards 
being set to this alone. \ 

You ask regarding mummy fruit and 
dead twigs. In my orchard, where care- 
ful pruning and spraying are practiced, I 
do not have them, but if I did, I would cer- 
tainly remove them in the fall. The only 
fall work I do in my orchard is to get 
broken limbs, if any, out of the orchard 
and get my cover crop of oats well started. 
I leave all pruning until early spring, then 
rush it through before the buds start. It 
has happened here that a large percent- 
age ot buds have been killed during a se- 
vere winter; then in order to save a crop 
the pruning must be light and this cannot 
be determined until after March 15. We 
wait until that date before pruning at all. 
If I was working in a southern orchard 





AUTUMN HORTICULTURE 


I feel sure I would change. the plan and 
finish all my pruning and fertilizing during 
the winter months, but I would not, under 
any circumstances, practice what I have 
seen in some southern orchards, that is, 
winter plowing or cultivation. I am fully 
convinced of two things in peach culture. 
First, any disturbance of soil or roots while 
a tree is dormant or in a resting stage is 
injurious; and second, any pruning or cut- 
ting of the peach during its active or grow- 
ing period is very injurious. I am aware 
that the inclination to do things out of sea- 


son, as a matter of convenience, is some- 
times almost irresistible. But in my ex- 
perience I have always paid a penalty 


when I violated these laws of nature. 





Fighting Scale During Fall and Winter. 





I found an insect on one of my peach 
trees, and being suspicious that it was a 
San Jose scale, I dug the tree up and 
burned it. After making a more careful 
evamination of the trees surrounding it, I 
find other trees are infested. The trees 
are of the Globe variety, five years old 
and have made a fine growth. They bore 
a full crop this season, and I would like 
to know what is best to do under the cir- 
ean anal race J. Vickers, Kent Co, 
Md. 

In case of very badly infested trees, 
either grub them out and burn, or cut the 
tops off closely, and thoroughly wash the 
trunks and main branches with whale oil 
soap at the rate of 2 pounds per gallon of 
water, as soon as possible. The latter part 
of March or early in April, before the buds 
open, all the suspicious trees should be 
thoroughly sprayed with 15 to 20% solu- 
tion of kerosene and water. A good com- 
bination kerosene and water spray pump 
should be used for this purpose and the 
work should be done during a bright calm 
day when possible. 

In an orchard of this age and where only 
a few trees have become infested with the 
fumigation method would be the simplest 
and best way to handle them. By cutting 
the trees back severely an Emory fumiga- 
tor of a.small size could be used very 
easiiy and at small cost. This outfit to- 
gether with instructions for making and 
applying the gas in orchards is fully de- 
scribed in our new book on ‘Fumigation 
Methods, by Prof Johnson, which will be 
sent postpoid to any address on receipt 
of $1. 





Preventing Rabbit Injury—The best 
means of keeping rabbits from injuring 
fruit trees is to take ordinary berry boxing 
material, bend it around the base of the 
treees and fasten the edges together by: 
means of a small wire staple. This of 
course must be considerably larger than 
the trunk and about 18 or 20 inches high. 
This not only serves as a protection against 
mice, rabbits, etc, but it also shields 
the trunk of the young tree from the 
sun in summer; as important an 
item as protection from rodents in win- 
ter. Many orchardists smear the trunks 
with axle grease with good results. Some 
claim that this application injures the bark, 
but it has not done so in my case. Where 
the rabbits are not too numerous and the 
winter too severe, kill a rabbit, cut it open 
and rub on the trunks of the trees. In 
most cases this will prevent serious injury, 
but it must not be depended upon during 
a very severe winter.—[S. A. Gompers, Illi- 
nois. 





The McPike Grape is a seedling of Wor- 
den which originated in Illinois. The bunch 
is smaller, quite loose and the berries con- 
siderably larger than Worden and covered 
with a rusty bloom which makes a bad ap- 
pearance in the market. The grape is of 
fine quality, however, and should be valu- 
able for the home garden. 





Kieffer Pears, to present that golden, at- 
tractive appearance so desirable, must be 
spread out on shelves and ripened in a dark 
room or cellar.—[Farmer., 











ELEANOR M. LUCAS, CALIFORNIA, 





If one wants a calla to bloom, a large 
tuber must be secured. A calla will not 
bloom until it is two or three years old, so 
get a large bulb. Allow any little bulblets 
on the main bulb to remain, as they throw 
up a mass of greenery that helps give grace 
to the plant. For a large bulb use an 8- 
inch pot. Place in the bottom 2 inches of 
broken charcoal, then a layer of rich soil, 
composed of. garden loam, sand and well 
decayed manure, in equal quantities, and 
on this the bulbs (two or three can be 
placed in one pot), and cover with the soil, 
pressing it down securely about the bulbs. 
Water well, and place in shade. 

When the’ shoots appear above ground 
give plenty of water. Have a large flower 
pot saucer placed under the pot and pour 
warm water in the pot until it runs out 
and fills the saucer. Do this every morn- 
ing. Once a week add a good fertilizer. 
Give as Much winter sun as possible. With 
this treatment a strong bulb will produce 
eight to 10 blossoms. For a dainty effect 
place six or eight bulbs of Little Gem 
callas in a deep seed pan. 

Spraying Potatoes Effectual—The effect 
of spraying potatoes for blight and rot has 
been strikingly shown by results obtained 
at the Vt exper sta this year. This station 
insists that proper spraying, backed up 
by proper cultivation will protect the po- 
tato crop from these diseases and contin- 
ued experiments and field trials covering 
a period of 10 years have proved this be- 
yond a doubt. The potato fields at the sta- 
tion during the latter part of Sept, when 
most vines were dead and many fields al- 
ready dug, were as green and growing as 
at any time during July or Aug, and it is 
claimed that they were making potatoes 
at the rate of 25 to 30 bu per week for 
each acre. 





Soil for Forcing Crops—Soil for crops 
under glass is the same as that in the 
field. It is merely a part of the field which 
has been covered with glass, and its su- 
perior mechanical condition is owing to 
extremely high manuring, which with the 
decay of plant roots, renders the texture 
very loose and light. Fresh land, how- 
ever, may be used at once for greenhouse 
free from 


crops, and such soil is usually 
blights and disease germs for a yéar or 
two. The soil is manured and forked over 


before every crop.—[Richard Hittenger, 


Middlesex Co, Mass. 

Chrysanthemums—All dead stems of the 
plants should be broken off before freezing 
weather sets in, and laid down over the 
roots with a few leaves and other litter for 
protection. A choice variety, not hardy 
enough to winter through well, may have 
the top broken off and stuck into damp 
sand and kept in a light cellar until spring. 
This when set out makes the finest blos- 
soms of all.—[E. W. J. 





In Shipping Chrysanthemums, great 
care must be used in packing to prevent 
their moving about in the box. Place a 
roll of paper under the neck of the flower 
and wrap a piece of tissue paper around 
each blossom. The stems may be kept in 
place with a lath. After cutting, stand the 
flowers upright in a jar of water for 18 to 
24 hours before shipping, in order that they 
may absorb all the moisture possible. 


Spring Planted Seeds of forest trees gave 
better results than fall planted in some Pa 
tests. 
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At the Sign of the Golden Girl 


This is a picture of the celebrated statue of Progress, an original creation by the 
well-known sculptor, J. Massey Rhind. She is made of sheet copper, covered 
with more than one thousand dollars worth of pure leaf gold. Pecthad away u 
on the tower of our new building, 394 feet from the sidewalk, she looks only life 
size, but in reality she is 17 feet tall and weighs nearly two tons. She shows the 
direction of the wind to all Chicago and also marks 


THE HOME OF LOW PRICES 


Have you ever asked us to quote you a price on any article? We can supply you 
with anything you need in the course of your daily life at wholesale prices. 


Any Catalogue Mentioned Below Sent Free for the Asking 


FURNITURE—FARM IMPLEMENTS—VEHICLES—SEWING MACHINES—HARDWARE—CROCKERY 
— GLASSWARE — STOVES — SPORTING GOODS — HARNESS — DRUGS — STATIONERY — TOYS— 
LEATHER GOODS — MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS — SILVERWARE — CARPETS & RUGS — UNDER- 
WEAR — NOTIONS — BOOKS — SHOES — MILLINERY — CLOAKS — SHIRTS — FURS — and MEN’S 
and BOY’S SUITS (both Ready-Made and Made-to-Order) including SAMPLES. 


Each of the above catalogues illustrates and describes everything that anybody 
wants in its line. Each quotes the lowest wholesale prices; prices that cannot be 
duplicated anywhere in America. Write today for the one that interests you. 


MONTGOMERY WARD @® COMPANY 


Michigan Avenue @ Madison Street 
CHICAGO 


Oldest, Largest, Lowest Priced House in the Country 
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salt is added. They are also given a feed 
of whole grain each day. The soft feed 
is cooked in freezing weather and fed hot, 
but is mixed and fed cold at other times. 
The feed is all bought and considerable 
help is hired. It requires nearly all of one 


A Monster Egg Farm. 





Probably the largest egg farm in New 
England 


is that of Cc. L. E. Hayward, 


canines stairs 
southern N H. The = 
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absorbs or wastes no powe 











includes 800 er in uscless and expensive 

oe wnt Pe staal are ™an’s time to water the fowls. Water is ———¥ ee,» anata 
supplied in dishes which are filled from Bite: “ea z or mix- 

esd ge feng SP cosord ordinary pails. There is no trouble from 45 RIC WHEEL C0-, Bez 86, qe ne 


contagious disease. The eggs are shipped 
to Boston market in erates. The manure 
is rapidly improving the farm and increas- 
ing the production of the apple orchards 
which are very extensive. The hens average 
about 120 eggs per year. 





7000 pullets were 
wintered. The 
method pursued is 
somewhat peculiar. 
No chickens are 
raised, but the pul- 
lets are bought each 


is fatal to wee 
cosa. This is 

true of row 

combs, ete. 





The Evening Meal before roosting time 





fall from Vt, where : , — 5 try will have none of 
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order each year by vee a general purpose grain. The per 100 square feet Mover wit 
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pullets are brought fed too heavily on corn. Cheap grades of ands of poul- 

to Mr Hayward’s wheat and mixtures are not satisfactory trymen You can put it on your. 
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terial which has no value for feeding. @ no experience necessary. Keeps out wind and water 
or feeding and is fire-proof. Soft and ble; Tg TI 


as slate. Lm | ideal light 
TUE A. F. SWAN CO., 


once put into A-shaped coops, like the one 
illustrated. 

About a dozen are put into each coop, 
and the quarters would appear to be some- 
what crowded, as there is no yard attached 
and the hens are never let out of the coop 
from the time they are brought from Vt 
until they stop laying the following sum- 
mer and are taken out to kill for market. 
This treatment would not seem favorable to 
health and vigor, to say nothing of laying 





“A Good Showing—Mrs Harrison Lufkin 
of Addison Co, Vt, bought four hens of her 
father May 1, ’01, and in four months raised 


116 Nassan St., New York. 











A FULL EGG BASKET 


results if hens are fed raw cut bone—the 
of egg jucers. 
1902 


Mann’s Bone Cutter 14223 


cutsall bones, including meat and gristle 
easier and faster than any other or don’t 





eggs, but thanks to their bringing up on keep it. Open hopper. ‘Seif-governing 
Vermont farms, the pullets are extremely as * geno $ TRIAL. 


No money in 
FW. MARR CO., Box 12, MILFORD, MASS. 


CAPONIZE 


WM. H. WIGMORE. lith and Noble Sts,, Phila., Pa. 


vigorous when received and by careful feed- 
ing are made to lay very well for nearly a 
year after being shut into small coops. In 
fact, Mr Hayward finds that they lay better 
when kept in the houses the very hot- 
test weather. The pullets are of no par- 
ticular breed, but Plymouth Rock blood 
seems to predominate. 





— 





There are on the farm 561 of the small 
houses, similar to the one illustrated. They 
are shingled on the roof and rear. Mr 
Heyward places the cost at $12 each. The 
hens consume about one ton of feed daily. 
The soft food is made up of one-half mixed 
feed, one-fourth corn meal and the other 
fourth ground beef scraps, animal meal 
and cut hay. A little ground charcoal and 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s fer- 
They enrich the earth. 


tilizers. 








ONE OF 531 HENHOUSES. 


five broods of chickens and received 103 
eggs, worth $1.53. The hens are a cross be- 
tween Partridge Cochin and Brown Leg- 
horn. 





Green Cut Bone is the greatest egg pro- 
ducer and stimulant known. Never use 
moldy or sour bones and feed moderately, 


SUCCEED WHERB 
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Fruit Book Free. Result of 76 years’ experience, 
STARE BROS., Louisiana, Mo. : Dansville, N.¥. 


FRUIT TREES Free catalogue gives points on trans 
' planting, enltivatine.muieching pranin 
spraying and peach culture. HARRISON'S NURSFRIES, Berlin. M 








PrAcs TREES—Fu'l assortment, moderate price; 
all fumigated. R.S. JOHNSTON, Box 3, Stockley, Del. 
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will confer a favor upon the advertiser and the 

publishers by stating that they saw the adver 
tisement in this journal. 
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This edition is designed for and adapted to the special 
needs of New_York, and Ontario, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, and the 
South, wherein it most largely circ 
untered at postoffice as second-class mail matter, 
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Agriculture in Argentina. 





Recognizing the growing agricultural im- 
portance of Argentina and appreciating the 


fact that our South American sister is 
destined to become our great competi- 
tor in the world’s market for agri- 
cultural products, our statistician, Mr 
B. W. Snow, spent last. fall and win- 
er in that country, studying its pres- 
ent development and probable future 


as an agricultural region. From time to 
time we have published brief notes of his 
observations upon matters of current inter- 
est, and beginning next week will present 
a series of articles in which he will review 
in detail the yesterday, to-day and prob- 
able to-morrow of Argentine agriculture. 
Events move rapidiy in this new cen- 
tury, and coming changes in world agvicul- 


ture are casting their shadows. Sibe- 
ria, Africa and South America will 
furmish the fields of greatest develop- 
ment in the next 25 years, a develop- 


ment which may prove full of significance 
for American agriculture. Of the three, 
Argentina will play the first and most im- 


portant part. Already Argentine wheat 
is an important factor in .the world’s 
market, and the wheat growers of 
this country find their European cus- 
tomers taking 50,000,000 to 75,000,000 
bushels a year from their rival south 


of the equator. Argentine mutton and beef 


have a strong foothold in the English mar- 
ket, and at the present rate of development 
of their slaughtering industry it is only a 
question of a few years until our cattle 
growers may be forced to fight for their 
export trade, while ex-Minister Buchanan 





EDITORIAL 


is authority for the statement that Argen- 
tine mutton may yet be sold in our sea- 
board markets. 

No careful and comprehensive agricul- 
tural survey of this great country has ever 
been attempted by anyone familiar with 
modern agricultural development. In this 
work American Agriculturist does a service 
for American agriculture that cannot be 
overestimated. Confused notions of the 
country are prevalent, based perhaps on 
the old style school geographies, with their 
stories of deserts and Patagonian wastes of 
ice and snow. This survey of actual con- 
ditions by Mr Snow will serve to clear up 
many misconceptions and place Argen- 
tina and Argentine competition in its prop- 
er light before the American farmer. 

The possibilities of the trolley road in 
country districts have hardly begun to be 
realized. Heretofore they have been con- 
fined to the carrying of passengers. But 
they are also to be of still greater service 
to the rural districts by carrying freight, 
express and mail matter. They can not only 
do this quickly and cheaply, but can take 
produce direct from the farms along their 
routes and deliver goods thereto. More- 
over, the trolley should have another ap- 
plication, as a source of electric power for 
the homesteads along its route, and even 
at considerable distance therefrom. With 
the increased cheapening of electric mo- 
tors, it is going to pay farmers to install 
motors, to »%e fed from the wire that taps 
the trolley cable, these motors to operate 
the machinery in barn or house. Electric 
lighting of the homestead will also be feas- 
ible, and in many cases economical. There 
is no question about all this being realized 
more rapidly than the average farmer even 
imagines. The world is making mighty 
strides and these things which seemed so 
chimerical a few months ago are now re- 
alities. Moreover, the use of distant water- 
falls as a source of electric energy, to be 
transmitted over long distances either by 
wire or by the wireless system, will still 
further cheapen this form of energy and 
bring it within the means of progressive 
and thrifty rural residents. 


A successful means of introducing nat- 
ural science instruction and practical agri- 
culture into the rural schools has been 
worked at by thirty schoolmasters in Kent 
county, England. They spent the summer 
months in taking a special course at the 
South Eastern agricultural college, and be- 
came so well fitted that the classes in their 
country schools this fall are larger and 
more interested than ever. This is one 
way of doing it. The normal schools of 
this country are constantly improving, yet 
are very far from fitting teachers to prop- 
erly conduct rural-schools. Such teachers 
should have experience in manual training, 
fundamental art work and in natural sci- 
ence and practical agriculture. Our agri- 
cultural colleges should also become greater 
factors in prompting better methods in 
country schools. 

The decision of the Ohio state board of 
agriculture not to hold any more two- 
week fairs is a very wise one. Possibly 
one year’s experience was enough. Pub- 
lic opinion would not sustain the board. 
We have long held that the two-week fair 
is not popular with the average class of 
exhibitors, particularly those showing live 
stock, and have frequently called atten- 
tion to this. The large number of letters 
received from exhibitors at the Ohio fair 
this year shows in every case that they 
were not satisfied with the long session. 
Managers of fair associations in other 
states who have at all entertained the idea 
of having a long session should carefully 
consider this matter before any definite 
action is taken. It is the opinion of well- 
posted exhibitors that the short fair of 
one week is far better for all. concerned 
than the long session. Live stock men ob- 
ject very seriously on account of the ex- 





any 


pense of keeping their animals at 
one place longer than a week. Nor should 
it be deemed necessary to throw the gates 


open on Sunday. At the Minnesota state 
fair this year, Monday, the opening day, 
brought 40,000 visitors, with Vice-President 


Roosevelt a star attraction. Now for the 
secret of the one-week fair. Insist on ex- 


hibits being fully installed and ready Mon- 
day morning; then have special features 
on Monday, as well as other days. The 
matter of crowding attractions into two or 
three days, and a paucity earlier and later, 
is the fault of the management, not of the 
system. Monday and Friday of tair week 
should be made as strong as Wednesday. 
Installations should not be permitted on 
a day when the fair is theoretically in full 
blast, nor should there be a general tear- 
ing to pieces and removal of exhibits until 
Friday evening. The one-week fair can be 
made a splendid success. 





We have always felt that Farmers’ Ex- 
change advertisements make most inter- 
esting reading. They constitute a depart- 
ment that not only pays advertisers well, 
but that is a great convenience to our 
readers. Yet we are also frequently im- 
pressed with the fact that some of these 
little advertisements are weakly worded— 
not as well stated as they ought to be. To 
make our Farmers’ Exchange still more 
profitable to those who use it, and even 
more interesting to our readers, we offer 


prizes aggregating $25 for the best ex- 
pressed announcements printed in our 


Farmers’ Exchange during November, De- 
cember and January. There will be prizes 
of $10, $5, $3, two of $2 and three of $1. 
Subscribers are invited to state by postal 
card at the close of each month which ad- 
vertisement they think has been most ef- 
fectively written in the Farmers’ Exchange 
department. The corps of experts in our 
advertising department will also vote, and 
our editorial staff, the prizes to be finally 
awarded by the president and editor. 





Many important facts are learned on 
practically every farm each year. Our ar- 
ticle by Prof L. A. Clinton, summing up 
some of the lessons taught by this season’s 
work, offers suggestions by which many 
farmers might profit. Why not send tis a 
brief review of the practical results you 
have obtained this year on your farm, 
and, perhaps, a few notes regarding some 
of the things to be avoided in the future? 
Such jottings from practical farmers are 
always interesting and valuable. Many of 
our readers are backward about writing 
their experiences, fearing that their com- 
position will be faulty. But it is our busi- 
ness and privilege to attend to that part. 
Jqt down your thoughts and experiences 
for American Agriculturist. 





The time is not far off when American 
farmers will be directing their own affairs. 
They have entrusted their interests in the 
hands of wily politicians long enough to 
find out that they can place no dependence 
in them. Every state should have a leader 
who is a practical farmer, and organize a 
campaign of reconstruction along agricul- 
tural lines. Begin with the agricultural col- 
lege and experiment station if they need 
to be dressed up. Fill the institutions with 
up-to-date, wide-awake men. It takes good 
men to make a good institution. 


— —— — 


The shortage in certain crops is amply 
compensated by higher prices, taking the 
country as a whole. The comprehensive 
presentation of the fact, in our present is- 
sue, will be read with intense interest. It 
must have a profound influence in main- 
taining the farmer’s credit and improving 
his general condition. 





Don’t skip the insight into our plans for 
1902, printed on an earlier page of this issue, 
It is so seldom that American Agricul- 


_ turist speaks of itself, that this glimpse 


into the future is all the more interesting. 








The Healthy Movement of Wheat. 





While the wheat market has pursuéd a 
somewhat sluggish course during the past 
week or two, the situation if fully as favor- 
able, from the standpoint of the grower, as 
earlier shown in our columns. Public stocks 
are accumulating, as it is to be expected at 
this time of year. But this is only of sen- 
timental import, because it is everywhere 
recognized that our crop is a splendid one, 
this explaining the free movement in the 
northwest. At the same time farmers’ de- 
liveries in t.2 winter wheat sections are 
within moderate bounds, and the feeling is 
discernible that prices should do better, 
many growers showing a disposition to hold. 

According to the Cincinnati Price Cur- 
rent, receipts of winter wheat at four lead- 
ing wester. points during the first 14 
weeks of the crop year were only 29,745,000 
bu, compared with 36,925,000 bu same pe- 


riod a year ago. The very heavy move- 
ment in the spring wheat territory, how- 
ever, has more than offset this, so the 


arrivals at all primary points, both win- 
ter and spring, are ahead of a year ago. 
While the world’s available supply, accord- 
ing te the Chicago Trade Bulletin, in- 
creased 19,000,000 bu last month, it aggre- 
gated only 165 against 194 millions the year 
previous. 

The export movement of wheat and flour 
continued about as marked in our 
recent review of the situation. Official 
figures, as shown in accompanying table, 
place the September movement of wheat 
at 16,339,000 bu against only 10,326,000 bu 
a year ago; including the nine calendar 
months to Oct 1, our exports are fully dou- 
ble those of a year ago, and this, too, at a 
slightly higher average price. Our outward 
movement of flour is Substantially the same 
as a year ago. The amount of wheat and 
flour on ocean passage for western Europe, 
while liberal, has not especially disturbed 
foreigners, who show a fair interest in our 
own surplus; this, too, in spite of increased 


offerings from Russia. Advices from Ar- 
gentina show fair crop promise there; but 
no new wheat available before January. 


EXPORT TRADE IN GRAIN AND FLOUR. 
ae 9 mos ended Sept 30 
1901 1900 1901 1900 








Wheat, bu .... 16,338,981 10,326,068 138,960,187 69,065,307 
total v alue eeemd “$11.85 20 my $ 7,829,493 $102,094,181 $ 49,607,380 
OU WOO: “access 72. 75.8¢ 73.4c 71.8c 

Wheat flour, bbls 1, 506, 365 1,598,654 14,223,233 13,722,417 
total value 5,452,536 5,999,385 52,632,677 50,119,744 

Corn, bu ... 3,067,076 10,938,634 94,084,020 134,410,108 
total value 1,884,465 5,041,649 44,934,819 58,634,857 
BV VAIUC. ccccscce 61.4c 46 c 47.7¢ 43.6c 

Corn meal, bbls 27 ,337 51,244 590,658 589,357 
total value .... 78,890 118,213 1,415,043 1,369,444 

Oats, BE  accccece 465,320 4,678,248 22,802,965 24,112,246 
total value 200,341 1,397,401 7,717,743 7,354,207 

Oatmeal, Ibs 3,892,032 9,780,651 53,227, 3,429, £ 
total value .. 99,322 237 ,622 1 A , 286, 

BG, WB. ccccces 174,978 233,807 2,293,9 ,760, 
total value 101,422 pt 1,284,542 1,058,944 

Barley, bu ....... 1,811,103 1,309,627 4,243,898 10,968,790 
total value 795,490 07" 115 1,870, 337 5,099,213 


To't'l br’dst’ffs $20,432,480 $21,365,806 $213,293,084 $174,530, 118 

astern Kansas Apples—Writing Ameri- 
can Agriculturist from his orchards, where 
he was engaged in picking and packing, F. 
Wellhouse, the prominent orchardist, had 
this to say: This has been the most re- 
markable season in our history. After 
early disappointment in apple prospects 
the first of August brought good rains, and 
then it would do you good to see the fruit 
grow. In a few months we were harvest- 
ing the finest crop of peaches we ever had. 
Our apples grew and grew, and now we 
are gathering as fine a lot of winter fruit 
as we did in the most favorable seasons. 
In the middle and western part of Kansas 
we have grown the largest and best apple 
crop since the planting of our first trees. 
Eastern dealers are here buying up our 
crop at $1.50@2.50 per barrel. 








Poland-China Record Ready—Volume 
15, Standard Poland-China, Record, is now 
ready for distribution by Sec G. F. Wood- 
worth of Maryville, Mo. It contains the 
records of boars from 23,763 to 25,749, and 
of sows from 56,566 to 61,190. 


For Sore, Cracked Teats pure sweet lard 
or vaseline is best to use. 


COMMERCIAL 
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ARE YOUR KIDNEYS WEAK: 





Thousands Have Kidney Trouble and Never 
Suspect it. 





To Prove What the Great Kidney Remedy, Swamp-Root, will Do 
for YOU, Every Reader of American Agriculturist May 
Have a Sample Bottle Sent Absolutely Free by Mail. 


It used to be considered that only urinary and blad- 
der troubles were to be traced to the kidneys, but now 
modern science proves that nearly all diseases have 
their beginning in the disorder of these most impor- 


tant organs. 


The kidneys filter and purify the blood—that is their 


work. 


Therefore, when your kidneys are weak or out of 


order, you can understand how 
body is affected, and how every 
to do its duty. 

If you are sick or ‘feel badly,” 
mous new discovery, Dr. 


quickly 


Kilmer’s 


all the other organs to health. 
anyone. 

Weak and unhealthy 
many kinds of diseases, 


ney trouble 
restless, 


irritates the nerves, 
sleepless and irritable. 


many times during the 
cause rheumatism, 


night. 
gravel, 


your head ache 
stomach 
complexion, 
trouble; 
strength; 
The 
Root, 


and back ache, causes 


you may have plenty of 
get weak and waste away. 
cure for these troubles is Dr. 


the world-famous kidney remedy. 


Swamp-Root you afford natural help to Nature, 
Swamp-Root is the most perfect healer and gentle aid 
to the kidneys that is known to medical science. { 

If there is any doubt in your mind as to your con- 


dition, take from your urine 
ounces, place it in a glass or 
twenty-four hours. 
cloudy, if there is a brick-dust 
particles float about in it, your 
of immediate attention. 
Swamp- 
leading hospitals, -.recommended 
their private practice, 
selves who have kidney ailments, 


on rising 
bottle 


settling, 


by 


kidney, liver and bladder troubles. 


If you are already convinced that Swamp-Root is 
what you need, you can purchase the regular fifty-cent 
and one-dollar size bottles at the drug storeS every- 


where. 


organ seems to fail 


begin taking the fa- 
Swamp-Root, 
cause as soon as your kidneys are well they will help 
A trial will convince 


kidneys are responsible for 
and if permitted to continue, 
much suffering with fatal results are sure to follow. Kid- 
makes you dizzy, 
Makes you pass wa- 
ter often during the day and obliges you to get up 
Unhealthy kidneys 
catarrh of the bladder, pain 
or dull ache in the back, joints and muscles; 


and liver trouble, you get a sallow, 
makes you feel as though you had heart 
ambition, 


Kilmer’s Swamp- 


and let it stand } 
If on examination it is milky or 


kidneys are in need 


Root is pleasant to take and is used in the 
physicians 
and is taken by doctors them- 
because they recog- 
nize in it the greatest and most successful remedy for 


your entire 


be- 





makes 
indigestion, 
yellow 


but no 


In taking 
for 





about four | 


| Bright's Disoase, which ts the 

worst form of kidney disease, 

& ts pleasant to taka 
PREPARED ONLY OY 


or if small 


in 














(SWwauip-K Oot is pleasant to take.) 


SPECIAL NOTE—If you have the slightest symptoms of kidney or bladder trou- 
bles, or if there is a trace of it in your family history, send at once to Dr. Kilmer & Co., 


Binghamton, N. Y., who will gladly send you by mail, 


immediately, without cost to 


you, a sample bottle of Swamp-Root and a book containing many of the thousands 


upon thousands of testimonial letters received from men and women cured. 


In writ- 


ing, be sure to say that you read this generous offer in the American Agriculturist. 








CUSTOM BALERS 


‘e most money 
SOUTHWICK Teo-Hores Full Circle 
BALING © PRESS 

because it is the strongest, safest, 

ning, easiest te feed, largest ca A. 
the market. The only successful bank barn press 
made—power hinged to press admitting of any de 
sired angle. Low, easy to step over bridge—7 in 
We put our ‘Trepntation behind these facts. New 


Illustrated Catalog free 
SANDWICH MFG. CO., 
120 Main St., Sandwich, Mis 















Made in varying sieen, ; hand and power, 
Get our free catalogue before you buy, 


HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. CO, 
3MainSt. Mt, Gilead, Ohio. 


—" 


Mention This Journal to Advertisers. 











—_ nEW STEEL ROOFING 


Bought at Receivers’ Sale. 
Sheets either even! Co ig 
~“y or“ V” cri 





ques and nails to rsqua’ 
é mrcend masts zico Write aires’ I, 
o% 25 on nera Chicago, House. 








CHAMPION HAY PRESS 








FAMOUS MFG. CO.CHICAGO 


Eas | Al BUYS Food Cooker 


lete with cover, a, pipe and damper. 
7: is polished and sm Jacket made of 
Wy 
4. 
(yt 
@ 18 to 75 gals., at reduced prices. Send for 
E free Catalog giving prices on 15,000 articles. 


heavy steel. Burns an or) ‘of fuel. Flues dis» 
Mervia Smith Co., 55-59 N. Jefferson St., Chicago, Ils. 






tribute heat all over. Boils ee nee in 20 min- 
utes, cooks cortege, Handy for a 
a hundred other ap a Sebes. Sae sizes, 
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Among the prominent farmers of Dela- 
ware is John J. Rosa of Milford, a suc- 
cessful fruit and seed grower. He settled 
here in ’70, moving from western New 
York on account of ill health, and has 
since been engaged in fruit growing. 

From ‘70 to ’82 or 3 fruit growing in Del- 
aware was very profitable and would be 
reasonably so still if growers were not 
debarred from the near-by markets, by ex- 
orbitant freight charges. Fruit from 
Georgia, Michigan and even California 
reaches the Boston market at less per car 
for freight than fruit from the Delaware 
peninsula. The “rst eight years of grange 
effort in Delaware Mr Rosa was presiding 
officer of the state grange. He now holds 
the position of state statistical agent for 
the United States department of agricul- 
‘ure. 





Coal Tar Experiment for Preserving Wood. 





In American Agriculturist April 6 J. H. 
Creighton doubts the efficiency of gas tar 
as a wood preservative. In ’63 I set some 
chestnut posts for a grape arbor, first giv- 
ing them one coat of gas tar with a brush. 
These posts were 5 in square at the butt 
and 3 in at the small end. That arbor is 
still standing. I wish you would repub- 
lish an article on the preserving qualities 
of gas tar from Page 133, Volume 25, °’66.— 
{[A. Reader, Essex Co, N J. 

The substance of the article referred to 
above is as follows: Eight pieces of 4- 
inch pine joist 2 ft long were numbered, 
two each, 1,. 2, 3 and 4. Nos 1 received no 
coal tar; 2, were boiled one-half hour in 
tar; 3, painted with tar, using a brush; 4, 
painted with tar, covered with sand, dried, 
given a second coat and sanded. One from 
each lot was buried in the ground about 4 
in deep and 2 ft apart. The others were 
stood on end on the roof of a building in an 
exposed place. Both lots were examined 
and weighed at the following intervals: 
When the experiment was begun each piece 
weighed respectively 6%, 7, 7, and 714 Ibs. At 
the end of two years all were sound, but 
the buried lot had increased in weight to 11, 
8%, 9 and 7%, while the others had ‘ost, 
weighing 4%, 6, 6 and 7%. 

At end of 5 years the weights for buried 
pieces were 9%, 8%, 10% and 7%; exposed 
lot 4%, 6, 4% and 7%, and all sound ex- 
cept Nos 1 and 3 from the ground, both of 
which were slightly decayed. At expiration 
of nine years no trace of No 1 could be 
found im the ground, 3 badly rotted; 2 


showed slight decay, weighed 11 lbs; while’ 


4 remained sound and weighed about 8 
Ibs. The other lot showed some decay in 1 
and 3, while 2 and 4 were sound. No 
1 weighed 11 lbs. In 13 years Nos 1 and 2 
had disappeared and 3 crumbled when dug 


up, while 4 was sound and weighed 84 
Ibs. Of those on the roof, 1 was gone, 3 
badly rotted, 2 slightly decayed, and 4 


practically sound, weighing 7 pounds. 





Experience in Feeding Wheat. 





During the years ’$3 and ’94 wheat was 
abundant in Kan, and corn comparative- 
ly scarce. Sec Coburn estimates. that 
about 12,500,000 bu were fed to farm ani- 
mals in that state during the two years. 
From an extended investigation made dur- 
ing the latter part of ’94 he concludes that 
Kan farmers consider wheat slightly su- 
perior to corn when fed to young animals. 
When wheat is used with corn, oats or 
bran, the mixture is superior to either one 
fed alone to work horses. For cows it is 
a good milk producer, and for hogs of all 
ages it is a healthful food, especially for 
building up the framework of young ani- 
mals. It must be ground, however, for if 
fed whole there is no profit in the practice. 
For cattle the Kan farmers believe that 
wheat can be used profitably as a part of 
the grain ration. If wheat can be ground 


or soaked from 24 to 36 hours, it will be 
much more 


completely assimilated when 




















DELAWARE. 
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taken into the stomach. For fowls it is a 
splendid egg-producing food, unsurpassed 
by any other grain. 

Secretary Coburn collected a lot of ex- 
periences from the different parts of the 
state and published them in the report of 
the state board of agriculture. Extracts 
are made from a few. 

About. 10% of the wheat raised in this 
county last year was fed to farm animals. 
It is usually ground, but if fed whole 20% 
passes through unmasticated. It is a 
healthy and nourishing feed, especially for 
young animals and milch cows. The most 
satisfactory mixture for hogs is one of 
wheat and corn, half and half, ground 
together. From the feeder’s standpoint it 
is not profitable to exchange wheat at the 
mills for bran or shorts, for the stuff given 
in return would come from the damaged 
grain. The best plan is to have the wheat 
ground in a public mill. In this county 
this costs about 4c a bu.—[John Armstrong, 
Barton Co. 

About 25% of the wheat crop raised here 
last year was fed to farm animals. It 
proved to be not only nourishing and fat- 
tening, but seemed to keep the animals 
in good health. It is more satisfactory for 
growing than for fattening hogs. I think 
the best ration to give to hogs is equal 
parts of corn, wheat, oats and barley, 
ground together. The same mixture is 
also excellent for horses and for cows. I 
have a mill of*my own and paying $3 a day 
for -man and team it costs me about two 
cents a bushel to grind my wheat.—[E. 
Harrington, Brown Coa, 

Fully 30% of last year’s wheat crop was 
fed to farm animals, nearly all of it 
ground. It seems to be more nourishing 
than corn, produces more muscle and gives 
more vigor to the system. About 12 
lbs live weight can be obtained from a 
bushel of wheat. I believe this is slightly 
more than will be produced from the same 
amount of corn. For work horses I like 
to feed one part of wheat and two of oats 
chopped together. When fed to my milch 
cows a greater amount of milk is pro- 
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duced, and the quality seems to be better. 
[Rufus Davis, Cowley Co. 

I think that about 25% of last year’s 
wheat crop has been fed to stock. This 
seems to be as healthful and nourishing 
as corn. I find that one bushel of wheat 
will produce about 10 lbs of pork. When 
mixed with corn and” ground the results 
-are very satisfactory. I generally mix 
corn and wheat for hogs and grind to- 
gether. Sometimes I use wheat and corn, 
half and half, and at other times wheat 
one part and corn three parts. For young 
hogs wheat soaked and ground makes a 
superior feed. For my work horses I use 
one part of wheat and three parts of corn 
ground together.—[S. C. Hanna, Elk Co. 

Only about 5% of last year’s wheat was 
fed in my neighborhood, and most of it 
went to milch cows and young hogs. Fed 
alone we do not consider it a very desir- 
able grain, but when mixed with oats or 
corn it is quite satisfactory. Milch cows 
fed this mixture give a large quantity of 
milk, but do not put on flesh. Where 
farmers have mills of their own they can 
do the work for three cents a bushel. 
[John Cameron, Gery Co. 

For two years I have been soaking and 
feeding wheat to all my farm animals. 
When ground, I find it very nourishing, 
and for growing stock considerably more 
valuable than corn. The pork from wheat 
fed hogs is sweeter and shrinks less. In 
finishing hogs for market I use one part 
wheat and two parts corn. Working ani- 
mals get the same quantity of wheat as 
they do corn, and seem to do well. Wheat 
is not as satisfactory for horses as oats. 
Ror young animals and poultry wheat is 
very desirable.—[S. S. Jennison, Land Co. 

About 20% of the wheat crop in this 
county has been fed to farm animals. At 
first whole wheat was fed, but this was 
unsatisfactory, and now the grain is 
ground. It seems to be as nourishing as 
corn, but does not produese as much gain 
pound for pound. Ground wheat for pigs 
and young hogs is splendid feed. Wheat, 
oats and corn, equal parts ground together, 
give good results when fed to horses. 
Ground wheat is a fine milk producer, but 
will not fatten cows.:I would not advise 
feeding wheat alone to any farm animals. 
{[J. R. Homer, Chase Co. 





Cannonading the Clouds—A congress will 
be held at Lyons, France, November 15 to 
17, to discuss the subject of shooting at 
the clouds to prevent hailstorms. Repre- 
sentatives will be present from all parts 
of Europe, particularly from France and 
Italy, where these experiments have been 
conducted on a large scale by several thou- 
sand people. United States Consul Covert 
of Lyons has interviewed all classes of 
people, including scientists and laymen, and 
finds only one that does not accept the 
cannonading theory. Consul Johnson of 
Venice, Italy, says that at a recent con- 
gress held at Padua, the delegates from all 
parts of Italy, Spain, France and Austria- 
Hungary reported that these experiments 
were successful wherever tried. He reports 
that in northern Italy, where the experi- 
ment has been in operation two years, cer- 
tain estates, which have been well sup- 
plied with cannon systematically operated 
by competent men, have been free from 
hailstorms, while in adjoining territory, 
where no cannon has been used, the entire 
crops have been destroyed. 
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The Potato Outlook. 


The tone of the potato market has been 
rather quiet and easy at both Boston and 
New York. Supplies have been ample and 
quality irregular. Dealers put on some 
pressure to dispose of stock, while retail- 
ers and consumers buy rather cautiously. 
Sweets in lighter supply and firmer. 

A correspondent at East Hartford, Wash- 
ington Co, N Y, writes: Rotting badly on 
heavy ground; sound ones fair in appear- 
ance but may rot later. 

Onelow ground, rotting badly; otherwise 
the crop would have been a full one. Mon- 
treal prices are 50@60c p bu of 60 lbs.—[F. 
L. Dery, Sault au Recollett, Que. 

Digging is well advanced. Yield very 
uneven, some losing nearly % of their crop 
by rot. Few have been put in the cellars 
yet.—[W. B. S., Patterson, N Y. 

Lucien Miller, Steuben Co, N Y, says he 
harvested 1500 bu of potatoes from eight 
acres and has sold 900 bu at 50@55c p bu. 

Potatoes shortest crop ever known, sell- 
ing at 75@85c p bu.—Grant Co, Ind. With 
few exceptions, crop almost a failure and 
of poor quality.—Shelby Co, Ind. Prices 
have declined from $1 to 50c p bu. Crop 
about half an average.—Ottawa Co, Mich. 
Not all dug yet, yielding well and fairly 
good quality selling at 45@50c p bu.—St 
Croix Co, Wis. 

Many farmers in Madison Co, Ind, have 
refused prices as high as $1@1.25 p bu for 





potatoes, preferring to hold for seed stock 
next year. This, of course, only applies 
to prime tubers. 


At New York, market barely steady. State 
and western prime $2 p bbl, Albany and 
Troy $2, Jersey 1.50@2, Maine 2@2.25 p 180 
Ibs, L I 2.25@2.50 p bbl, German stock 75c@ 
1.25 p 112 lbs, Scotch Magnum 1@2 p 168 Ibs, 
Jersey sweets 1.50@2.25 p bbl, Va 1.25@1.50. 

At Boston, in liberal supply and general- 
ly good demand. Aroostook Green Mts 65@ 
70c p bu, Hebrons 63@65c, Jersey sweets 
$1.75@2 p bbl, do Va 1.25@1.75. 


—_—_ 


The New York Flower Show. 


Madison Square garden has seldom, if 
ever, presented as magnificent an appear- 
ance as it does during the horticultural ex- 
hibition of the New York florists’ club, 
which is being held in it this week, includ- 
ing Sunday, Oct 27. The premium list is 
an elaborate one, and the prizes offered 
amount to several thousand dollars. 

Palms, ferns and other foliage plants 
form a prominent feature, but chrysanthe- 
mums, orchids, roses, carnations, violets, 
ete, are not less conspicuously represented. 
Set floral pieces, table decorations, and 
adornments for weddings, are shown in 
great variety, and attract no little atten- 
tion. To those interested in horticulture 
this exhibition is well worth a visit. 








MARYLAND. 


Hagerstown Fine Fair. 





The 46th annual Hagerstown fair was 
held last week. Nine adjoining counties in 
Va, W Va and Pa were associated in the 
exhibition. The weather was perfect and 
from 8000 to 10,000 persons were in attend- 
ance on the first day. The crowd grew 
larger daily, and on Thursday it was esti- 
mated at 30,000. Every department was 
full, the household department alone hav- 
.ing over 7000 entries... Nearly a thousand 
entries of jellies were made. 

The exhibit of live stock was one of the 
best ever made on the grounds. Every pen 
was filled and many exhibitors were turned 
away for want of room. The home-bred 
cattle competed strongly with the foreign 
herds. The exhibit of sheep and swine was 
large and was never better. 

The poultry show was a leading feature. 
Over 3000 birds were shown, there being 
132 exhibitors in all. Turkeys, geese and 
ducks were very strong. The agricultural 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


department was exceptionally well filled. 
Fifty varieties of pears and 150 varieties of 
apples were shown. 


Jumped Tomato Contracts—More or less 
trouble over tomato contracts is threatened 
in Kent county. For years past the crops 
have been so heavy that tomatoes have 
been a drug on the market. The factories 
have been unable to use up the fruit as fast 
as brought in and in many cases farmers 
have ‘lost heavily by having the fruit 
thrown back on their hands. The usual 
contract price has been $6 p ton. This 
year the acreage was reduced, the crop 
was a partial failure and prices jumped 
to from $12 to 25 p ton. The result was 
that contract growers jumped their con- 
tracts in many cases and threw their fruit 
on the market at the boom: prices. Suits 
for breach of contract are now threatened. 
Some farmers, to avoid unpleasantness with 
the packers, have allowed their neighbors 
the privilege of hauling their tomatoes to 
the places of shipment or sale to dispose. of 
them as their own. . 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Falls, Wyoming Co, Oct 21—The early 
potato crop was almost a total failure. 
Hope revived again when the late crop 
was maturing. Large potatoes and many 
in a hill was the verdict, but rot set in 
badly. It seems to be universal. Cabbage 
very late and scarce. Fodder corn a fairly 
good crop. The Clarke summit conden- 
sery is paying 3c p qt for milk, including 
hauling. 


Shipments of Apples—Reports from 
along the Cumberland valley railroad in- 
dicate a good apple crop in that vicinity. 
Every day from 25 to 30 carloads of bar- 
reled apples are being shipped, and the 
traffic is only beginning. About 25% of the 
shipments are from Franklin county, and 





the remainder mainly from south of 
Hagerstown, in West Virginia and Vir- 
ginia. The fruit is nearly all shipped to 


northern New York, with some to Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore. 


Delmar, Tioga Co, Oct 2i—The season has 
been favorable for seeding winter wheat, 
but the acreage has been decreased. Buck- 
wheat crop secured in fine condition, yield 
about 15 bu p acre. Potatoes a good crop, 
but fully 35% rotting. Threshing is nearly 
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finished and the hay pressers are busy. 
Price of hay $9 to $12 p ton delivered. 
Old meadows are not starting. Grass- 
hoppers have been bad, but some farmers 
complain of a worm that is destroying the 
roots. Charles Orr recently sold a part of 
his summer make of butter, 1% tons, to 
the F. B. .company at Antrim, for 20c. 
Dressed pork 744c, veal 54%4c. Fat cattle are 
in demand, 


Westfield and Brookfield, Oct 22— 
Buckwheat a fair yield and of good qual- 
ity. Corn good with large and sound ears. 
Potatoes rotting badly and are about half 
@ crop. Apples scarce; no cider apples. 
Buckwheat $1.25 per 100 Ibs. Several rural 
free delivery routes are in prospect to 
radiate from the postoffice at Westfield. 
Butter scarce at 24 to 28c. Peaches have 
sold as low as 60c for half bushel basket. 
Hay is bringing $10, buyers pressing it. 

A Fine Poultry Show Promised—The 
Dauphin county poultry and pet stock as- 
sociation is making strenuous efforts to 
make its second annual show at Harris- 
burg, January 21-25, a record breaker. 
Every breeder and fancier in central Penn- 
sylvania is urged to support this show, as 
the association is striving for recognition 
from the state for the poultry interests. 
The Pennsylvania state poultry association 
re co-operating with the Dauphin assicia- 
ion. 


NEW JERSEY. 

Proposed Farmers’ Institutes have been 
arranged for Nov as follows: At Locktown, 
Hunterdon Co, Nov 12-13; Three Bridges, 
Hunterdon Co, Nov 14; Keyport, Monmouth 
Co, Nov 15-16; Shiloh, Cumberland Co, Nov 
18-19; Swedesboro, Gloucester Co, Nov 20-21; 
Salem, Salem Co, Nov 22-23; Stelton, Mid- 
dlesex Co, Nov 25; Millstone, Somerset Co, 


Nov 26-27; Harlingen, Somerset Co, Nov 29; 
Pennington, Mercer Co, Nov 30. 

Kingwood, Hunterdon Co, Oct 21—The 
corn crop is a good one considering that 
about all of it was planted from between 
June 10 and 20. Potatoes are a light crop, 
not enough for home use. The apple crop 
is almost a total failure. Farmers about 


through with fall seeding. Peaches 
brought a good price, but were scarce, 
owing to the few trees in bearing. M. J. 


Hoffman and Mr Kise each have a fine looke 
ing orchard coming two years old. 


















Dietz Nos. 30 & 60 Search Lights, 


These Lamps are just right for lighting the 


will thoroughly light up a long row of animals, 
‘The lamps are strongly made, perfectly safe 
and very economical to use. They burn kerosene 
(coal oil), and very little of it considering the fine 
— ce» Hght they give. To introduce, we offer to send one 
of either size, freight prepaid, at a reduced price, 
Send for Free Catalogue. 
R. E. Dietz Company, 
~ 73 Laight Street, 


New York. 
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FARM WAGONS 


any size pesaee, any width of 
tire. Hubs to fit any axle. 
No blacksmith’s bills to pay. 
No tires to reset. Fit your old wagon 
with low steel wheels with wide 
tires at low price. Our catalogue 
tells you how to do it. Address 


EMPIRE MFG. CO., Quincy, Ill. 










qv ent 


stretches evenly, fits perfectly, lasts 
a lifetime. All styl rs = helgnts. 
Sold if 
hasn’t it, wri 

AMERICAN STEEL & tien co., 
Ohieago, New York, San Francisco, Denver. 














BUSINESS NOTICE. 





Buffalo Pan-American Tickets via the 
Nickel Plate road, $13 for the round trip, 
good 15 days; $16 for -the round trip, good 
20 days. Three daily trains with vestibuled 
sleeping cars. Meals in dining. cars, rang- 
ing in price from 35 cents to $1.’ Address 
John Y. Calahan, general agent, 111 Adams 





street, Chicago. 


> SAVE FEED. 


Feed is fuel to the animal economy. 
— to supply interual beat. if it ic 
heated ( ed) before it goes ‘ixte the ani- 
mal’s stomach it saves that much fuel (feed). 


Electric Feed Cookers 

wave feed, save money and produce 

better results, Made of best cast iron 

with steel tek ; boiler made of extra heavy 

a %. ity 25 to ae 
price free. 











-” Blectric Wheel Co., Box 86 , Qulacy, lll, 









é WROUGHTIRON PIPE 


Good condition, used short time on)y; new threads 
and conan for a Gas or Water: sizes from 
to 18 inch diameter. E gates per foot on X inch 
30; on 1 inch 3}¢c. waite free catalogue No. 35 


CHICACO HOUSE WRECKING CO., 


& W. 35th and Iren Sts., CHICAGO, 2] ‘ 
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Locusts Due Next Year-—State Ento- 
mologist J. B. Smith has issued a bulletin 
warning fruit growers that the periodical 
cicada, known as the seventeen-year locust, 
is due to appear in New Jersey in 1902. It 
last appeared in 1885 and was most injuri- 
ous in Burlington, Camden, Mercer, Mid- 
dlesex Monmouth, Passaic, Morris, War- 
ren Sussex, Somerset and Hunterdon 
counties. Its exact limits have not 
been defined, therefore it behooves 
fruit growers in all of these coun- 
ties to be on their guard. A life his- 
tory of the insect is given in bulletin No 
95 and in the annual report for 1894. To 
avoid injury, growers are advised not to 
set out young orchards either this fall or 
next spring if they can avoid it. If they 
do set, do not prune too closely; leave as 
many shoots and branches as possible, in 
which the insects may lay their eggs with- 
out harm to the tree itself. These branches 
may then be trimmed out early in July, 
when all danger is past. Nurserymen are 
advised to do no budding or grafting this 
fall or in the spring. 


NEW YORK. 


To Help N Y Farmers—There has never 
been any proposition before the board or 
acted upon by the board of control of the 
N Y agri exper sta to discontinue the work 
in the second judicial district. We simply 
propose ta change the administration of 
the work to some extent by not maintain- 
ing a permanent office, and by keeping 
members of the staff in the department 
only through the spring, summer and fall 
months, perhaps seven months a year in 
all. There has never been an experiment 
station in the second judicial district; we 
have simply had an office at Jamaica, L I. 
The future policy of the station regarding 
special experimental work in different sec- 
tions of the state will be what it always 
has been. We do not propose any change 
and have never taken any action looking 
toward a change. Doubtless the only dif- 
ference will be an increase of the work. 
This whole matter has been placed in a 
wrong light though the evident desire of 
newspapers to find something to print. I 
issued a statement which was printed in 
several eastern N Y papers which should 
have prevented the misrepresentations 
which have been made.—[W. H. Jordan, 
Director. 

East Randolph, Cattaraugus Co, Oct 21— 
Oat crop very light. Potatoes about half a 
crop. Many report them as_ rotting badly 
after digging. Corn crop. very heavy. Many 
new silos have been put _up;this year. Buck- 
wheat a good crop. Apple erop nearly a 
failure throtighout the’ county. “Grasshop- 
pers have done great,damage. to meadows. 
Pastures very short, but steck looking well. 

Moores Mill, Dutchess Co, Oct 21—A 
good crop of corn is being secured. A fair 
acreage of wheat has been sown late 
fo guard against  hessian fly. Apple 
buyers have taken the crop at 
about $2 p bbl at depot. Most of crop 
for cold storage firms. in Philadelphia. 
W. H. Hart at Manchester has put 8000 bbls 
in his own cold storage plant. Frequent 
rains have kept pastures fresh, and mead- 
ows and spring seeded fields are looking 
unusually fine. Milk in demand at both 
bottling works and New York city market, 
but dairymen not increasing product on 
account of high price of grain. 


Weedsport, Cayuga Co, Oct 22—Farmers 
'through this section of the county report 
that potatoes on low ground are rotting 
badly. Farmers have finished sowing 
wheat and are now husking corn and dig- 
ging potatoes. Apple crop a total failure. 
Wheat 72 to 75c, oats 35c, barley 55c, corn 
65c, No 1 hay $10, eggs 20c, butter 20c, pota- 
toes 50 to 60c. 

Bob Veal in New York—An interesting 
fact regarding the sale of bob veal was 
brought out by Judge Lyon recently at 
Norwich. A case was brought in court to 
recover penalties for the violation of the 
bob veal law. The attorney in the defense 
asked for the dismissal of the case on the 
ground that the section in the agricultural 
law under which action was brought had 
been repealed by the legislature of 1901. 
Just why the three sections of the law hap- 
pened to be omitted is not clear, but it is 
quite evident that there was no intention 
on the part of the legislature to make such 
an omission. As the law now stands there 
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is no way in which dealers in bob veal 
can be prosecuted for such traffic conducted 
since April 11, on which date the repeal of 
the bob veal section took effect. The matter 
involved in this case as decided by Judge 
Lyon is purely a question of law, and is 
now in the hands of the attorney general. It 
is understood that the case is to be ap- 
pealed for the purpose of getting the decis- 
ion of the upper courts. 

Fallsburg, Sullivan Co, Oct 22—The 
boarding past season has been a very good 
one, but short, people not coming out un- 
til late in July. The apple crop is a total 
failure. Potatoes are fairly good, but rot- 
ting some. Corn good and buckwheat a 
fair crop. Considerable building going on. 
H. M. Leroy is building a new icehouse 
twice the size of the old one. S. R. Devine 
has seven acres in strawberries, all look- 
ing well. Ed Misner has sold his hotel and 
is building a new house on his farm. George 
Eltz is thinking of building a house large 
enough to accommodate 60 people. 


Lakeside, Wayne Co, Oct 22—The yield 
of all crops sown or planted is discourag- 
ing, béing much below the average. Vines 
of all kinds had a hard struggle. Pump- 
kins, usually so plentiful, are hard to find. 
The failure of the apple crop is a very se- 
rious matter, not only to the grower, but 
to those who are employed as laborers. 
Many orchards will not furnish fruit enough 
for home use, and most of this very imper- 





AMONG THE FARMERS 











Not much plowing done yet. Pastures not 
very good and cows not doing as well as in 
some fields. Grain is very light, especially 
oats. There have been many silos put up 
the past season and nearly all of them are 
round ones. Quite a number have built 
barns. The rotten potatoes make a good 
many feel poor just now. Butter 20%c, 
eggs 20c. 

Dansville, Steuben Co, Oct 21—The pres- 
ent rotting of potatoes has not been equaled 
in years; many fields are half rotten. The 
Rural New Yorker No 2 type resisted rot 
much the best. Few will be sold at present 
price of 50c p bu. 

Hancock, Delaware Co, Oct 2i—Potatoes 
all in cellar and.a fair crop; some have rot- 
ted. Henry Peake has built a silo. Chest- 
nuts a fine crop. Fall pasture best in years. 
Oats and buckwheat threshed lightest crops 
in years. Eggs 22c, chickens 9c p ib 1 w, 
honey 10 to 12c. 

Oneonta, Otsego Co, Oct 23—Potatoes a 
light crop and rotted badly. Corn a fair 
crop. Apples a failure. Only four -small 
hop yards in this vicinity, and the yield 
was a third short. The quality was good. 

Pulteney, Steuben Co, Oct 21—Threshing 
mostly done; yield disappointing, oats be- 
ing especially poor. Potatoes about half rot- 
ted. Beans a fine crop and promise to 
bring the farmers more money than any 
other crop. Grape picking is well along, 
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show qualities, backed up by an excellent line of breeding. 
by show yard records and breeding, as possibly the best Jersey bull in America. 


GOLDEN LAD’S SUCCESSOR, THE PRIZE JERSEY BULL 


In the class of aged Jersey bulls, exhibited at the Pan-American, 
finest animals in this country were shown. 


the 
The first prize was awarded to Golden 
Lad’s Successor (53960) of Biltmore farm. He possesses a very rare combination of 


some of 


both 
At 


He stands to-day, 


the Pan-American show he secured both the sweepstakes and first prize records. He has 


earried off 40 first and two second prizes at different state fairs. 


He was sired by 


Great Scott. His dam was Golden Ora, who won 24 first prizes and one second at state 


fairs, and the great St Louis fair, 


and made 16 lbs, 1% ozs of butter in seven days 


from 262 Ibs of milk without forcing or special preparation. 


fect. The finest yet noticed are ot the Ben 
Davis variety from an orchard that fur- 
nished for the state fair to aid the New 
York state fruit growers’ assn win the 
prize. Very few evaporators running. 
Prices seem to be very good where farmers 
have the fruit to sell, fall fruit bringing 
$3.35 p bbl and winter fruit reported still 
higher. Dressed pork brings 8%c, lambs $4 
p head. Dogs have played sad havoc in 
many flocks of sheep in town. Many are 
sending milk into Rochester by the new 
electric road. 

Chautauqua Co—Sheep are hard stock to 
move in this section this season. There is 
no demand for them at satisfactory prices 
at this time. I have sold a few, but last 
season I sold more in a single week than 
I have during the entire fall thus far. 
Hogs, however, are in demand.—[Cor. 


Burke, Franklin Co, Oct 21—Potatoes rot- 
ting badly, some pieces one-fourth rotted 
and some half and more. A few pieces half 
rotted on one end and other end quite free 
from rot. Cars have had to be unloaded 
and sorted before leaving the yard, and 
buyers had to take them from storehouses 
and sort them. Corn was a big yield, a 


number claiming 100 bu of ears to the acre. 


Delawares poor, Concords of fair quality, 
and about an average quantity. Sheep low 
and cattle and hogs high. Hay $10.50, po- 
tatoes 55c, eggs 18c, butter 18c. Pastures 
good and stock in good condition for win- 
ter. A number of silos have been built and 
filled. 

Troupsburg, Steuben Co, Oct 22.—Thresh- 


ing nearly finished. Winter wheat starts 
finely. Rye looking well, Potatoes rotting 
badly; some pieces over half decayed. Ben- 
jamin Sweet of this town recently bought 
a fine pair of Canadian horses at Buffalo. 
Roads are in bad condition on account of 
extremely wet weather. 

Tribes Hill, Montgomery Co—Potatoes 
are selling for 50c p bu. A large amount 
of rye has been sown. F. Wittemeier Bros 
have put up three large silos on their dairy 
farm at Fort Hunter. B. W.. Getman of 
Ames is cutting a large amount of fodder 
corn for the farmers with a corn harvester. 
The crop of fodder is large and good. 

Catlin, Chemung Co, Oct 2i—Potatoes are 
rotting badly, late ones especially. Buck- 
wheat is yielding 15 to 22 bu p acre. Straw 


was very heavy and buyers began paying 
$1.15 p 100, but dropped to $1.05. Potatoes 





FARM AND .-MARKET 


are being loaded on car at 50c p bu. Buyers 
are buying up all the hay they can and 
pressing, paying $10 for No 1. Very few 
apples to gather. Young pigs very scarce. 
The oat crop was almost a failure, but the 
corn crop is fair. Double the usual amount 
of rye sown this fall. 


Ellisburg, Jefferson Co, Oct 23—The corn 
crop is the largest in many years. Potatoes 
a good crop, but some fields rotting. The 
bean crop is above the average. Buck- 
wheat fair. Apples nearly a failure. Pas- 
tures looking fine. There has been a large 
amount of second crop hay cut. Many new 
silos have been built in this locality. 


Salem, Washington Co, Oct 21—Farmers 
are busy digging potatoes. Some pieces are 
rotting quite badly, otherwise they are a 
fair crop and bring 50c p bu. Corn is good. 
Pumpkins are scarce. Apples are high; 
farmers are refusing $2.50 p bbl. Thresh- 
ing machines are in great demand to make 
room for corn. Eggs are scarce. Butter 
22 to 25c. Fall feed is good. 


Fairport, Monroe Co, Oct 21—Buyers are 


now paying 50c for potatoes. The crop will 
not average 66 2-3%, and some fields are 
rotting. Hubbard squash a complete fail- 
ure, owing to weather and bugs. Buyers 
are now paying $6 for cabbage. The crop 
is unusually light. One local grower usual- 
ly has 30 tons on a field, where this year 
he got but five or six. Wheat a very light 
crop, some fields giving but little more than 
the seed. Oats a light crop and now 40c p 
bu, with very few being sold from the farm. 


ONTARIO. 


The Apple Crop in Ontario is the greatest 


failure that I have ever known, owing no 
doubt to the continued excessive rain in 
May. In the southern part of the-province 
there are not apples enough for home con- 
sumption. In my orchard, which -might 
easily yield 3000 bbls, I:do not expect to 
harvest-30 bbls, and many orchards are still 
more barren than mine. In northern On- 
tario there is a fair crop, but this is: only 
in limited sections. _I do .not think there 
will be any large quantity of apples for ex- 
port from Ontario during the present au- 
tumn, so that buyers cannot feel much en- 
couragement to visit us~ with™ the ob- 
ject of making purchases.—[L. Woolverton 
Grimsby. . 








The Crop Cure in Pennsylvania. 
B. EZRA HERR, LANCASTER COUNTY, PA. 





The best crop of tobacco raised in .sevéral 
years is now hanging in:the sheds of Lan- 
easter county growers. - The crop is not 
only of fine quality but a very large one. 
The leaf itself is large,. leafy and fine in 
texture. It grew in a season that could 
not have .been made to order in better 
shape. It is fortunate the curing season 
has been favorable as it was thought plants 
would be hard to cure, being so full of sap, 
but the fact is the cure has been most 
satisfactory to date. The seed leaf crop is 
especially fine and the leaf being thin will 
make a most desirable binder. Havana leaf, 
being cut earlier than seéd leaf, is all cured 
and the earliest is being taken from the 
poles. Injury from fleas is very light, and 
the Havana crop, like the seed leaf, is one 
of exceptional quality. Very little injury 
noticeable. 

Last year’s crop has come from the sweat 
with but very little injury. With the newly 
sweated crop in great demand and this 
year’s crop of such fine quality, growers 
should receive the best prices in several 
years. Some Havana has been sold in the 
north part of the county. These crops have 
been bought for binders, but the opinion 
of growers is the best leaf will be selected 
out and sold for Connecticut Havana. That 
is an old trick and has been done before. 

The crop grown on the government ex- 
periment farm has cured very fine. It is 
a filler leaf but with the leaf 16 in long 
instead of being like our big seed leaf, 36 
or more inches in length. There is very 
little interest among farmers in trying the 
New England plan of raising a wrapper leaf 
under cheesecloth. Growers prefer seed- 
leaf for a crop. New England farmers make 
tobacco growing an _ exclusive business, 
while in Pennsylvania farmers raise not 
only tobacco but corn, wheat, oats and rye 
and keep some stock, so tobacco is really 
a side issue. 


This year’s crop in York county is the 


best for several years. The very latest 
cut plants, however, were slightly flea eaten, 
The crop appears to be curing well and 
growers anticipate satisfactory prices. None 
has been sold. Weather was most favor- 
able for the growing crop. 





Grange Notes. 
NEW JERSEY. 


Hunterdon Co Pomona met with Lock- 
town, Oct 11, being well attended. The 
exhibits were fine. Brother W. B. and Sister 
Kate Lippencot of Burlington county offered 
good suggestions. The reports of masters 
showed the grange to be in a flourishing 
condition throughout the county. The de- 
gree will be conferred at Locktown, October 
23. 

Locktown has recently remodeled its hall 
and now has one of the finest grange halls 
in the state. 

NEW YORK. 

Schuyler county Pomona was _ favored 
with an excellent address by Sister S. N. 
Judd at their annual picnic. Next meeting 
will be with Searsburg; time not decided. 

Highland meets the second and fourth 
Saturday evenings of each month. Topics 
of local interest are discussed. 

North Hector grange meets each Satur- 
day evening and has a fair attendance and 
interesting discussions. 





The Hop Movement and Market. 





The offer made by capitalists to furnish 
money to the Oregon hop growers was con- 
ditionally accepted by the board and sub- 
mitted -to the growers, who have not very 
generally responded to it. Only a few ap- 
plying for the help offered, we decided it 
was not desirable to take up the loan. Our 
estimate of: the present crop is*from 60,000 
to 63,000 bales for the State. The quality 
is good _to.choice. _Buyers are using every 
effort to obtain the hops, while a consid- 
erable number of growers are waiting for 
an advance in price, 10 to 12%4c being of- 
fered.—[James Winstanley, Secretary Ore- 
gon Hop Growers’ Association. 

New York. 


ONEIDA  Co—Waterville: Several sales 
were made the: past.week at 12%@l3c, and 
Richard Lewis got 13%4c for his crop of 120 
bales. 

OTSEGO Co—Cooperstown: But few hops 
were bought the past.week.. The market is 
firm at 13@13%c fer choice. 

ONTARIO Co—While’ few hops. are raised 
in this county, O.-W. Kennedy & Co of Clin- 
ton have bought 500 bales, paying 12c or bet- 
ter for all of them. 

SCHOHARIE Co—Cobleskill: The market 
was very quiet last week. But few crops 
were sold, as growers are firm for higher 
prices. From. 12 to 15c is being paid for 
choice hops and one grower refused 15c for 
his crop. 

SCHOHARIE Co—Sharon: Thirteen cents 
has been offered for hops here and at Ames, 
and it is thought the price will go higher. 
[K. 


The domestic receipts and exports and 


imports (foreign) of hops at New York 
compare as follows: 
c 

Week weak Since Same 

ending last Sept time 

Aug 18 year 1, 00 last.yr 
Domestic receipts.....836 4,282 4,000 13,595 
Exports to Europe.... — 655 873 3,488 
Imports from Europe. 81 138 231 249 


At New York, the market remains dull, 
as growers still follow their hand-to- 
mouth system of buying. Reports from 
up the state continue to reflect a firm feel- 
ing on the part of growers. 

Quotations at N Y are as follows: N Y 
state and Pacific coast crop of ’01, choice, 
14@15%c p lb, prime 13@14c, poor to medium 
12@13c, crop of ’00, choice 13@14c, poor to 
prime 9@12c, crop of ’99, 6@lic, °98, 5@9c, 
olds 1%@3c, German crop of ’00, 30@35c. 





Cheese at Utica. 


At Utica, N Y, Oct 21—The strength of 
large cheese is something of a puzzle, 
when the dullness of export trade is taken 
into’ account. All the large sized stock 
sold on curb to-day brought 9%c p Ib. 
It is claimed that Canadian stock can be 
bought cheaper than American, hence the 
export orders go to Canada. Buyers de- 
clare that they are getting about 25% 
more stock than they did a year ago. Small 
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sizes formed fully half the sales to-day, 
selling at 934c. 

Transactions are as follows: Large col- 
ored, 2778 bxs at 8%c, 560 at 8%c; large 
white, 290 at 8%c, 325 at 8%c; small white, 
1080 at 9%c; small colored, 2985 at 9%c; 
total, 8018 bxs, against 7275 last year. 

— on curb, 800 large at 9%4c, 1000 small 
at iC. : 

Sales of butter, 180 pkgs at 2214c, 15 at 
23c, 275 cases 5-lb prints and 115 cases 
1-lb at 23c. 

At Ogdensburg, Saturday, 446 boxes of- 
fered and mostly sold at 9c p lb. 

The Milk Market. 

At New York, dealers claim the receipts 
are unusually large for this time of year, 
but exchange price remains steady at 2%c 
p qt. Surplus west of Harlem sells at $1.39 
p can of 40 qts, freight included. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 40-qt 
cans, including bottled milk, at the various 
distributing points in and near the city for 
the week ending Oct 19, were as follows: 





Fluid Cond’ns’d 

milk Cream milk 

I ie disincncnn sham omaeebuaeare 29,958 1,528 — 
Wert. GOTO ...0cc8icsese 10,609 779 352 
Lackawanna .....s.... 33,12 1,208 a 
Lehigh Valley.......... 17,230 580 _ 
N Y Central (long haul) 28,282 1,187 ae 
N Y Central (Harlem). 10,120 110 — 
Susquehanna .......... 13,066 519 se 
CRGREND. cccccksaacbssess Se 1,705 as 
Homer Ramsdell line.. 5,308 166 = 
MGW TEOVOR 6s 6c c6cccede 7,244 as _ 
Other sources . 4,150 125 — 
Total receipts........ 190,584 7,907 352 
Daily average........ 27,226 1,130 50 
Last. w6eks....cccocess 168,511 7,792 310 
ee | Rea ere 166,643 6,416 697 

Additional Live Stock Markets. 
At Buffalo, cattle market active and 


prices shade stronger. Receipts Monday of 
this week 190 cars. Top steers sold at $5.90 
@6 p 100 lbs, others 3.90@5.80, bulls 3.25@4, 
stockers and feeders firm and higher, fresh 
cows firm. Hogs easier. Receipts Monday 
of this week 110 double decks. Heavy 
droves sold at 6.55@6.65, mixed 6.35@6.50, 
Yorkers 6@25, pigs 5.90@6. Sheep lower 
under receipts of 98 double decks. Top 
lambs 4.80@5, others 3@4.70, sheep 1.50@3.40, 
yearling wethers 3.50@3.75, feeding lambs 


Corn Shellers. 
x We ask attention to our 


Corn Shellers with im- 
proved Separators. Wil] 
shell the largest or 
smallest ears of corn 
without clogging. 
Send for circulars. 
—THE— 


BELCHER & TAYLOR 
AG'L TOOL C0., 


Box 120, ChicopeeFalls,Mass, 


‘U A 


CHEMICAL PAINT 














A perfect paint, costing 75 per cent less 
than old-fashioned lead and oft paint. 


A first-class high-grade paint, suitable 
for houses, barns, fences and all sur- 
faces requiring ye ee Absolutely 
guaranteed not to fade, crack, blister 


or peel. Not affected by heat, cold or 
moisture and can be kept for months 


before using. Can be applied to any 
surface by any person. Put up in 
5-lb. packages, 50-Ib. kegs and 20vu-Ib. 
barrels. Five pounds makes one galion 
first-class paint. Send for free sample 
and convince yourself. Remember, 
we guarantee our paint in every wa 
if used roy | to directions, an 
refer to any bank or business house 
in Watertown as to our responsibility. 
pea to-day for free sample and color 
cards. 


AQUA CHEMICAL CO., 2 Factory Sq., WATERTOWN, W.Y. 
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Told in Short Paragraphs. 





The spectacle of naval officers flatly con- 
tradicting their fellow officers is presented 
by the Schley case. The defense is now 
calling its witnesses and in some cases 
their testimony is directly opposite to tes- 
timony already offered by the government 
witnesses. Captain Sigsbee’s testimony 
conveyed the idea that he did not tell Com- 
modore Schley that the Spanish fleet was 
not in Santiago harbor. The evidence of 
Cadet Marble is to the effect that Captain 
Sigsbee did tell Schley that the Spanish 
fleet was not in the harbor. It is hoped 
to close the case early next month. 

The fate of Miss Stone, the kidnapped 
missionary, is still a matter of uncertainty. 
The whole amount of the ransom demanded 
has not yet been raised nor have the ban- 
dits been come up with. There is increas- 
ing suspicion that the leaders of the Mace- 
donian committee are directly implicated. 
International complications are feared. 





French miners have become importunate 
in their demands for an eight-hour day, a 
minimum wage and a pension of two francs 
a day after 25 years’ work. They threaten 
a serious strike if their requests are not 
complied with by November 1. The fact that 
rifles have been surreptitiously distributed 
among miners of Mont¢eau les Mines gives 
the trouble an ugly aspect. 

Russia has the fastest first-class battle- 
ship in the world, but it is an American 
product. It is the Retvizan, just completed 
for the Russian government by the Cramps 
of Philadelphia. She has developed an .av- 
erage speed of 18.8 knots an hour for 12 
consecutive hours, breaking all records for 
vessels of her class. 





Statistics from the Hawaiian islands show 
that leprosy is slowly but surely being 
eradicated. However, this is largely due to 
the gradual extinction of the native race. 
Last year an even hundred lepers were sent 
to the lepers’ settlement, while but 50 have 
been sent for the past nine months. 


Shoe and leather men are taking active 
measures to secure a reduction in the tariff 
on hides. A meeting of the free hide league 
was held at Philadelphia last week at 
which it was declared that the 15% duty on 
cattle hides works injury to the shoe in- 
dustry by enabling European and Canadian 
tanners and shoe manufacturers to secure 
raw material cheaper than American com- 
petitors. Reciprocity with the South Amer- 
ican countries producing cattle hides was 
advised. 








Leon Czolgosz, the assassin of President 
McKinley, will expiate his crime in the elec- 
tric chair at Auburn prison, New York, 
early next week. An unpleasant feature of 
his imprisonment has been the sending of 
flowers, fruit and messages to the prisoner. 
These have not been allowed to reach him. 
It is asserted that if the names of the 
senders were published they would create 
a sensation. 





New England’s building at the Pan-Ameri- 
can exposition was gutted by fire last week. 
It is to be especially regretted because 
of the valuable contents destroyed, includ- 
ing what was said to be the finest painting 
in existence of the late James G. Blaine. 

A storm of protest has been raised in the 
south by the action of President Roosevelt 
in inviting to dinner at the White House, 
Booker T. Washington, the famous colored 
professor. The southern press has_ taken 
offense at this placing of the colored race 
on a social equality with the white race. 





Yale college has been in gala dress this 
week for the celebration of the 200th anni- 
versary of the founding of the university. 
A remarkable gathering of noted men of 
this country and from abroad participated 
in the exercises. President Roosevelt was 
among the number and received the degree 
of LL D. 





One of the most famous murder cases 
in New York criminal records is to be re- 
opened. The court of appeals at Albany 
has granted a new tial to Roland B. Mol- 
ineux, under sentence of death for the 
murder of Mrs Katherine J. Adams. This 
decsison of the court is of general inter- 


OUR STORY OF 





est because it is made on the ground that 


‘the’ lower court erred in admitting evi- 


dence as to another alleged crime, the 
death of one Barnet. Molineux was ac- 
cused of having killed Mrs Adams _ by 


sending poison through the mail, addressed 
to Harry Cornish, but which fell into the 
hands of the woman. The _- prosecution 
was allowed to introduce evidence tend- 
ing to show that the prisoner was guilty 
ot poisoning Henry C. Barnet previous to 
‘the death of Mrs Adams.- Yet Molineux 
was not accused of or on trial for this 
crime. The new trial is granted on the 
ground that the lower court confused two 
distinct issues. 





The shipping subsidy bill is already work- 
ing to the front although the opening of 
congress is nearly two months distant. Sen- 
ator Frye of Maine, chairman of the com- 
mittee of commerce, admits that he has 
been working out a new subsidy bill and 
expresses himself as confident that subsidy 
legislation will be enacted by the next con- 
gress. He refuses to give the details of the 
bill he is now completing. 





The duke of Alba, one of the highest 
grandees of Spain, died of heart trouble in 
New York last week. He came over as a 
guest of Sir Thomas Lipton to witness the 
yacht races. The duke had been a frequent 
visitor to this country and was Well known 
in London. 





I was surprised and gratified to see my 
contribution in American Agriculturist and 
now acknowledge receipt of cash payment. 
I hope your paper will grow more success- 
ful each year.—[Mrs G. W. C., N Y 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
Five Cents a Word. 


CIRCULATION, 90,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 
o_o na 
THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable in 








the paper. At a very small cost one can advertise poul- 
try, dogs and live stock of all kinds, seeds, fruits and 
vegetables, help or situations wanted. In fact, anything 


to vell or buy. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the adver- 
tisement, and each initial, or a number, counts as one 
word. Cash must accompany each order, and advertise- 
ments must have address on, as we cannot forward re- 
plies sent to this oilice. 


COPY must be received Friday to guarantee insertion 


in| issue of the soflowing week. Advertisements of 
FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rates, but will be charged at the regular rate of sixty 


cents per line each insertion, to go on another page. 


NO_BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any kind will 
be allowed under this head, thus making a small adv as 
noticeable as a large one. 


THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange”’ advertising is 
only five cents a word each insertion. 


Address 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 


LIVE STOCK. 








ARGAINS 
weld DeKol, No 23968, te) 
Netherland Hengeweld and ekot 2d, 


in Holstein-F ~ sian bulls. Prince Henge- 
96: 50; a grandson of 
two of the most 


noted cows of the breed, by official tests; also a 6-months 
old bull calf, sired by the abové. Address JOHN K. 
WALKER, North Gage, — N Y. 














(1 Losin, SALE of Conewago flock of Shropshire 
ewes. 35 head. Imported Wool-Merchant buck, head 
of flock, or wanted exchans ge for Jersey or Guernsey 
cattle. LOCK BOX 27, Hanover, York Co, Pa. 

HE Dickinson. ~ America’s greatest. ~ Delaine 

rams and ewes; satisfaction guaranteed; money re- 
ville, “0 if not pleased. H. M. CULBERTSON, Zanes- 
ville ’ 


El RKSHIRE, 


choice 





~ Poland- China _ and | Chester-W hite pigs, 














all ages. E igible to register, from $5 up. Herd 
headers. W. A. LOTHERS, Lack, Pa. 
NGORA GOATS—Four thousand just 1 recei ived fre m 
Hamlett’s 70, Pa prize flock. ANGORA COM- 
PANY, Wells boro, Pa. 
T REGISTERED Duroc Jerseys ys. and Aberdeen Angus. 
Prices right; Write C. N. SCOTT, 


: individuals good. 
West Woodville, O. 


ERSEYS—St. Lambert ana Combination. 
i cows, 14 heifers, 24 bulls. S. E. NIVIN, 
a. 





For sale 16 
Landenburg, 





HESHIRES—Augu August pigs $5. 00, Brown Leghorn hens 
and males $1.00. SARA LITTLE, Malcom, N Y. 


G'TROPSHIRE rams and 
CHAS. RYDER & SON, 





ewes at. reasonable prices. 


Barnerville, I 




















TROPSHIRE sheep, either sex} quality yn prices 
right. SIDNEY SE RAGUE, Falconer, 
ERKSHIRE hogs; prices reasonable. JAMES Mc- 
PHERSON, _R D No 2, Rockford, 1. 

Y 'ESTER-W HITES from —_ stock, * each. CLAR- 
ENCE HADDEN, Port Byron, N 

AXRSHIRE “cattle, “all ages, choice_ stock, low prices. 

D. STOWELL, Blackcreek, NY. _ 





INCOLN rams, ewes and ram ~ lambs, STEPHEN 
KELLOGG, Bennettsburgh, N Y. 








THE NEWS 


AGENTS WANTED. 


ANTED at once—Ag ents in ¢ in every locality to canvass 

the farm and threshing trade for orders for imme- 
diate and future shipment. Salary or commission. Pre- 
vious experience not required. Address at once, with ref- 
erences. THE HARVE’ O1L co, Cleveland, © 


sheet 


IG money for a ints; serececopes and views, 
music, etc. sa for list. W. D. EMPIE & CO, 


Box 43, Seward, N 


SEEDS AND NURSERY “STOCK. 


UMIGATED trees; safe trees, bred from_ selected 

bearing parents, ur little fruit paper, The ‘Tree 
Breeder, will tell you about them. It’s free. THE 
ROGERS N NURSERI cs, Route 1, Dansville, i 4 


GEED POTAT ATOES—Irish C Cobbler, Early Harvest, Ohio, 
Prize and ‘Six Weeks, for fall shipment. Write 
quick for low prices. A. a. ALDRIDGE, Fishers, N Y. 


INSENG 











seed, grown from cultivated plants, for 
sale by the pound. We have three nurseries, all 


doing well. JOHN FRASER & SON, Salem, N Y. 


ATs: AGUS roots, grafted 
Privett, fruit and shade trees. 
cou, Moorestown, N J. 





Che stnuts, Yalifornia, 
SAMUEL C. DE 











MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS. 


HEAP—Engines, 
chinery, wood 
hand; write your 
Springfield, Mass. 


EX NGINES and boilers all 
UTTS, Trestle, N Y. 


boilers, 
splitters, 
wants, F. W. 


sawmills, woodworking ma- 
grist mills: ne w, second- 
BOYDEN, 29 Oak St, 








sizes, new; few secondhand, 








COMMISSION MERCHANTS. _ 
OLDE commission house in New York; established 


1838. Butter, cheese, Ws pork, potty, dressed 
se y game, ete. E. ODWARD, Greenwich 








fruit and produce commission 
apples and pears’ specialties, 
New York. 


USTIN & COCHRAN, 
merchants. Peaches, 
306 Washington St, 

RUITS, | celery, _ poultry, hay, and produce- pro ympt 
sales, quick returns. GIBBS '& BRO! 308 Nth Front 
St, Phila elphia. 


PoQvLrEey » eggs, 
J. HOOVER, 


EGGS AND POULTRY. 


UFF and Brown Leghorns, Black Minoreas, Barred 

and White Rocks; 1000 birds cheap. Also rabbit, 
squirrel and _ bird dogs, foxhounds, etc. FULTON’S 
POULTRY FARM, Stewartstown, Pa. 

HOICE stock for sale. 
Rocks, Brahmas, Cochins 
ducks and guineas. Catalog free. 

Box M, Jamesburg, N J. 


Vy ANTED—100 Single comb Brown 
hens, pure bred; must be cheap; 
HELMS, Redington, "Pa, 


HODE ISLAND REDS—High " colored, farm_ 
yractical. Cockerels, $1. Best trios $5. G. 
Durham, Ct. 








apples, otatoes; - highest | rices. T. 
"Philadelphia. . 








White  Wyandots, P! Plymouth 
Leghorns, turkey 
PINE EK TREE. FARM: 





Leghorn 


yearling 
disease free. = 





raised, 
FISKE, 


Ww A? HITE | geuineas, 3, $2.00 a@ pair, also | pure- -bred turkey 
eese, ducks, chickens and An; gora goats. MAGG ik 
RIEFF, Mankato, Minn. 





200 » COCKERELS, Leghorns, Rocks, Wyandots, Reds. 
Write GEORGE CH APIN, Hampden, Mass. 


HELP WANTED. 








ANTED—Man and wife for farm; man must be a 
good, clean milker (five eows) and accustomed to 
general farm work; wife a neat, clean housekeeper; also 
a single man, good clean milker and good farmer, to work 
wader foreman; references as to sobriety, industry and 
character from former employer necessary; no_ attention 
paid to answers that do not give references and full par- 
ticulars, Address A. ROSS MATHESON, 37 Seventh 
Ave, Brooklyn, Y 


W sTEu— Dairymaid, willing to assist in house. Ad- 
dress DAIRY YMAN, care Howard ‘& Morrow, Pitts- 
field, Mass. 











truck farm. 


ANTED—Young married man to operate 
Shares. References. N. R. FITZHUGH, Jackson- 
ville, Fila. 





DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK. 


OR balance of season yore beagles, 
GLEN MARY FARM, Wes 3¢— Chester 


PONTER pups. J, BOYCE, ‘Summitville, NY » 2 


6, (guaranteed). 
a. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


| & you want to reach farmers, breeders, poulterers or 
any others in the rural trade from Mich, Ind and the 
Mississippi river westward to the Pacific coast, go into 
the Farmers’ Exchange department of Orange Judd 
Farmer, published at Marquette Bldg,” Chicago, Ill; price 
in Orange Judd Farmer only 4¢ per word. you want 
to reach the New England rural trade, the cheapest and 
most effective method is to pay 4c per word for a little 
advertisement in the Farmers’ Exchange department of 
the New England Homestead at dpringfiel , Mass. It 
is the eastern edition, as Orange Judd Farmer of Chi- 
eago is the western edition, of the American Agriculturist 
weeklies 





OR 10-acre olive ‘ove in full be pat - te n-room 
5 house and outbui dings, to_ exchange eastern 
farm or town property. . & HAUTHOR N° "M aywood 


Colonies, C Corning, Cal. 


Very rery Well Pleased. 


Have been very well pleased with the 
results obtained from advertising in the 
Farmers’ Exchange column of American 
Agriculturist, and intend to use it more the 
coming season.—[Gifford & Rix, East Beth- 
el, Vt. 











Basket and Question Box. 





Wolff-Lehmann Feeding Standards— 
C. B., Mich: These standards were formed 
originally by Dr Emil v. Wolff of Germany 
in ’64 and published annually in the Ment- 
zel-Lengerke agricultural calendar to ’96. 


In "97 the calendar was prepared 
by Dr Cc. Lehmann of the Ber- 
lin agricultural college, who changed 
Wolff's table in several particulars, 


“dry matter” taking the place of “or- 
ganic matter,” etc. While these standards 
may be well adapted for German condi- 
tions, experience and investigation have 
shown to American farmers and scientists 
that they are not the best for this coun- 
try. Wolff’s standards for growing cat- 
tle are herewith given, the figures of all 
but the first and last columns being in 
pounds: 
PER DAY AND PER 1000 LBS LIVE WEIGHT. 


Nutritive (digestible) 
substances 


o 2 = so 2 

[> 2 § 4 Es 3 
ns BE Fe 
ton 4 < 2 es 
Months Fry re 5 3 a 3: =" 

< é 4 6&6 & & & 
2-3 150 22.0 40 13.8 2.0 19.8 4.7 
3-6 300 23.4 3.2 13.5 1.0 17.7 5.0 
6-12 500 24.0 25 13.5 0.6 16.6 6.0 
12-18 700 240 2.0 138.0 0.4 15.4 7.0 
18-24 850 240 16 12.0 0.3 13.9 8.0 

PER DAY AND PER HEAD. 

2-3 150 3.3 0.6 2.1 0.30 3.00 4.7 
3- 6 300 7.0 1.0 4.1 0.30 5.40 5.0 
6-12 500 12.0 1.3 6.8 0.30 8.40 6.0 
12-18 700 168 1.4 9.1 0.28 10.78 7.0 
18-24 850 20.4 1.4 10.3 0.26 11.96° 8.0 





Building Ice House—P. M. S., N Y: If 
you are to build an ice house of 1000 tons 
capacity, it will pay you to get a copy of 
our book, The Ice Crop, by Hiles, price $1, 
postpaid. 


The Fungous Disease—M. D., N Y: The 
rough surface and blotches upon the Flem- 
ish Beauty pears are due to a fungous 
disease which can be prevented largely by 
spraying with bordeaux mixture early in 
the spring and several times during the 
growing season. 


Identifying Beans—W. C. N., Va: It is 
impossible to identify the bean from the 
leaf sent. Send samples of the bean itself. 





Cultivating English Walnuts—A. MclI., 
N C: No doubt you would succeed with 
the cultivation of English walnuts in your 
secti6n. Why not secure a copy of our 
book, The Nut Culturist, which will be sent 
postpaid upon receipt of $1.50? We do not 
have the address you desire and advise you 
to place a short advertisement in our 
farmers’ exchange column. 





Careful Handling of Milk—I am very 
careful when milking my cows to have 
them clean as well as to keep my hands 
and clothes and those of my hired man 
clean. My stables are always in the pest 
of condition. The milk is run from a hand 
separator directly into the milk cans. 
Each skimming is kept separate and hauled 
to the creamery by itself.—[M. Dickinson. 

The Dairy Farmer must be an intelligent 
student of his business, not only willing to 
admit his mistakes, but anxious to find 
them. 





Shropshire Record—Volume 15 of the 


American Shropshire sheep record is being 
sent out by the secretary, Mortimer Lev- 
ering of Lafayette, Ind. It contains rec- 
ords of sheep from 126,900 to 142,678. It is 
free to members of the record association 
and to non-members will be sent on receipt 
of $2.50. 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 


The Nickel Plate Road will sell tickets 
each Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday dur- 
ing October to Buffalo Pan-American expo- 
sition and return, at $6, good in coaches, 
return limit five days from date of sale. 
Tickets with longer limit at slightly in- 
creased rates. Three through daily trains, 
Chicago passenger station, Van Buren 
street and Pacific avenue. City ticket of- 


, fice, 111 Adams street, Chicago. 





OUR 














EXPERIENCE CORNER 
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““Uncle Sam”? is 


Out Again 
With His 
Blandest Smile. 


He Won 
The Gold Medal 


At the Pan-American Exposition 


in spite of the ‘“‘would-be competitors’” fiercest opposition who imagined that every- 
thing was fixed to come their way and who had a lawyer in their interest almost 
constantly at Buffalo, but Oh! what a disappointment when they found that they 
were not the “Only Pebble on the Beach.” 

Our ‘“‘would-be competitors,” the De Laval Company, rehearse at great length their 
view of how the U. S. Separator beat them at the Pan-Americanjy but the fact 
remains just the same that the U. S. did beat them by its work in the Model Dairy. 

Now, to draw attention away from the actual workings of the Separators these 
“would-be competitors’ begin to shout fire and talk much about sparks that caught 
in the roof of some boiler house instead of giving the actual tests of the Separators. 

These ‘“‘would-be competitors” go back to the World’s Fair, Chicago, and state: 
“they received the gold and only medal awarded by the regular jury.” Everybody 
who knows anything about that fair knows that the De Laval Company received 
no Gold Medal. All they got was a Bronze Medal. 

It is true they did have the jury fixed to their liking and that jury turned 
everybody down but themselves, but when it was shown to the fair officers that the 
jury was made up of De Laval agents and partisans, they immediately appointed 
anew jury, and that jury awarded the Vermont Farm Machine Company, twelve 
medals of highest merit on its different articles of manufacture; twelve times as 
many awards as our “would-be competitors,” the De Laval Company, got. 

At Paris, 1900, the De Laval Separator Company had no exhibit of Separators. 
Their foster father, the Aktiebolaget Separator of Stockholm, Sweden, did have a 
big exhibit, but no prize was awarded them by the regular or class jury. When 
the class jury were examining the Separators our’ representative urged that the 
Separators be tested to prove our claims of superior merits, and also presented a 
written request that such tests be made, but was informed by the jury that the De 
Laval Company’s foster father, the Aktiebolaget Separator, objected to tests, claim- 
ing that it would take six months (three in winter and three in summer) to make 
reliable tests. 

Everyone knew this was only for a bluff to prevent tests and the jury so looked 
upon it and gave the Aktiebolaget Separator no prize and the official list of the prizes 
published and distributed at the Paris Exposition did not contain any award to the 
Aktiebolaget Separator or the De Laval Separator Company. 

The Aktiebolaget Separator Company, of course, were dissatisfied and appealed 
to the grand or superior jury. They got the King of Sweden to make a personal 
appeal to the jury for them when he was on a visit to the Paris Exposition, and also 
the Swedish Minister to France and the Swedish Commissioner Genera! to the Expo- 
sition made personal appeals to the grand or superior jury in behalf of the Aktiebol- 
aget Separator and its child, the De Laval Company, and made it a political matter, 
so that it is now reported that when the revised list of prizes, which is not yet 
published, is issued, it will contain notice of an award to the Aktiebolaget Separato 
Company. « 

The above statement can be proved’ ascorrect. The De Laval Company and their 
foster father had to get the King and the Minister and the Commissioner to use 
their political influence before they could get an award at Paris, and then only on an 
appeal to the superior or grand jury. 

We ask the Dairy Public how much that reflects on the merits of the De Laval 
Separator, and who it is that does the “after pulling andl hauling which unsuccess- 
ful exhibitors always resort to.” 

The United States Separator has been awarded the GOLD MEDAL or the 
highest prize 


At Every International Exposition 


where it has been exhibited since its manufacture. 
We are always pleased to send illustrated circulars for the asking. 


Vermont Farm Machine Co., 
Bellows Falls, Vt. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO, 
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Wheat Corn Vais 
Cash or spot 

1901 | 1900 | 1901 | 1900 | 1901 | 1900 
Cnicago.. ......+. 6934| .73Y4) .55 | .3414) 3454) .214¢ 
New York... .... .7634| .79 | .6134] 47° | .39ty| .25 
Boston.. - y--*++} — — .66 50%) .44 2914 
PEREEG < «. «50040 74M] .7624] 58 | 414g) .37%4] .22 
Bt Louis..........] .72 | .72 | 57 | 8F | .37 | .22% 
Minneapolis..... -TL4] .7 5314) .38%q) .35 2349 
Liverpool.. .- | £8134] .90 65%) .60%|) — — 





At Chicago, the grain markets have con- 
tinued dull, with interest mostly in wheat 
and corn. The arrivals of wheat in the 
northwest have continued moderate and a 
slight advance in prices abroad has some- 
what affected the market here, so that a 
gain of about 4c has been made in cash 
and Dec wheat. 

The wheat market has ruled fairly steady, 
the trade being confined mostly to local 
buyers. Cash wheat is quoted at 69@69%c 
p bu, Dec wheat 70%@7lc. See Commercial 
Agriculture page for report on wheat. 

The feature of the corn market has been 
the spread in price between Dec and May, 
the latter making an advance to 58%@58%, 
while Dee has ruled nominaily at 564@ 
563%c. The trade has been largely local and 
confined to professional buyers. No 2 cash 
corn rather firm at 54%@55c p bu. 

Oats have ruled rather easier. There has 
been a moderate trade and some inquiry 
from eastern buyers. No 2 cash oats on 
track and in store are quoted at 345.@34%c 
p bu, Dec 35% @35kc. 

No new features have been presented in 
the rye trade, which has been light and al- 
most entirely speculative. No 2 rye in store 
is nominal at about 54c p bu, low grade 
S3%ec, Vec 554% @555éec. 

There has been a dull, easy market for 
barley and only a little business doing. 
Good malting barley remains practically 
unchanged at 55@60c p bu, with thin and 
light weight at 52@54c. 

Flaxseed has ruled fairly active, with a 
rather wide range in prices. Cash flaxseed 
is $1.48@1.52 p bu. 

There has been a steady market for grass 
seeds, but offerings as a rule have been 
small. Cash timothy is nominal at $5.80@ 
5.85 p 100 Ibs and March about 5.75. Clover 
is quoted at 8.60@8.75 p 100 lbs, country lots 
6@8.75, according to quality. 

At New York, grain market has shown 


a hardening tendency. No 2 red wheat in 
elevator sold around 76%c p bu, corn 61c, 
oats 3914c, rye 58@59c, barley 61@65c. Flour 
quiet at recent advance in prices. Fancy 
spring patents $3.85@4.45 p bbl, do winter 
3.75@3.86. spring straights 3.35@3.60, do win- 
ter 3.30@3.40. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 








BEST OFFERINGS 
YEAR AGO. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR 
COMPARED WITH ONE 

















Cattle Hogs Sneep 

1901] 1200} 1201] 1900] 1901] 1200 
Chicago. # 100 Ibs ..|&6 80) $5.85/ $6.60] $4.95) $3.80] $4.25 
New York ...........] 6.00) 590) 6.83; 5 75) 3.75) 4.40 
Builfalo.........-. +..]| 6.25) 5.70) 6.80) 5.25) 4 00} 4.40 
Kansas City ......... 6.35} 5.60) 6.50) 5.15, 3.75) 400 
yy ee 6.00! 570) 6.70 515 3.50! 425 





At Chicago, the demand for cattle con- 
tinues good. There was a decrease in re- 
ctipts from the week previous and a 
considerable increase over correspond- 
ing week last year. Western range 
stock continues in heavy supply. The 
bulk of native stock is nothing ex- 
tra, and. strictly fancy cattle are in 
demand. The London market continues 
well supplied with American live cattle, 
with recent sales on the basis of 
11% @13%e Pp Ib estimated dressed 
weight. Feeders are in somewhat 
lighter supply and the lower’ grades 
are moving slewly. 


Fancy beef steers, 96 50@675 Poor to fancy bulls. %225@475 
Good to extra.~ 5 50@640 Canners. 2 WG 325 
Common to fair. 440G@5 00 Feeders. selected. 8 0@ 44 
estern range steers, 450@5 50 Stockersy 450 to 850 Ibs. 250@ 375 
Western range cows, 275@865 Calves. 500 lbs up, 3 00@ 475 
Good native heifers. 875@500 Calves. veal. 450@ 65 
Fair to choice cows, 3 50@4 50 Milch cows. each, 30 00@ 50 00 


The hog market has recovered from the 


decline of the previous week, owing 
to lighter receipts and pressing  or- 
ders of packers. There has been an 


abundance of light stock, but mixed me- 
dium and butcher stock and heavy grades 
in demand at $6@6.40 for good lots. 


are 





Heavy shipping hogs around 260@300 ibs 
averages sold at 6.65@6.72. 

The receipts of sheep and lambs have 
been liberal and the market rules fair- 
ly steady. Western range sheep are in 
heavy supply. Choice Montana _ year- 
lings and two-year-olds sold around 
$3.45@3.50. Good fat western ewes 
at 3.25@3.30, and native wethers at 3.50@3.80. 
Idaho lambs have been in liberal supply and 
brought 4@4.25, and natives at 5@5.25. 

At New York, cattle generally steady un- 
der moderate supplies. Sheep dull at $3.25 
p 100 lbs, lambs a trifie firmer under lighter 
supplies, best sold at 4.75@5. Hogs fairly 
active. 

At Pittsburg, best grades cattle stronger, 
others steady. Receipts Monday of this 
week 120 cars. Quotations revised as 
follows: 


Extra, 1450 to 1600 lbs, $5 70@6 10 
Good, 1200 to 1300 lbs, 5 05@5 35 
Fair, 900 to 1100 lbs, 3 75@4 DD 
Common,700 to 90u lbs, 2 50@% 40 


Poor to good fat bulls, 2™@3 90 
Poor to good fat cows, 1 50@3 90 
Heifers, 700 to 1100 lbs, 2 50@4 50 
Bologna cows, p hd 8 00@15 00 
Rough, half fat, 3 40@400 F’sh cows & springers,18 00@50 00 
Com to good fatoxen, 2 50@4 25 5 00@6 50 

Hogs reported slow Monday of this week, 
when receipts were 60 double decks. Heavy 
droves sold at $6.60@6.70 p 100 lbs, mediums 
6.40@6.50, Yorkers 6.10@6.35, pigs 5.80@5.90. 
Sheep rather dull. Receipts Monday of this 
week 30 double decks. Sheep sold at 3@ 
3.50, lambs steady at 3@5.15. 

At London, American. steers quoted 
steady at 104%.@12c p Ib estimated dressed 
weight. 


Veal calves, 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRAD2. 
Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
and commission 


signees must pay freight 

charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. 


Beans. 
At New York, about steady. 
row $2.75 p bu, medium 2.10, 
kidney 2.60@2.65. 


Choice mar- 
pea 2.10, red 


Eggs. 

At New York, receipts fairly liberal, 
holders anxious to keep stock moving. 
Nearby fancy 25c p doz, av prime 21%@22c, 
western fresh 21%c, regular packings 15@ 
2ic, refrig’r 15%@18c, nearby and western 
prime, loss off 22@23c. 

At Boston, firm. Nearby fancy 28c p doz, 
fair to choice 17@22c, Vt and N H 22c, west- 
ern fresh 20@22c, refrig’rs 16@17'4c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, fancy Bartlett pears steady 

at $4 p bbl, Bose 2.50@3.50, Anjou 2.50@3, 


Seckel 3.50@4.50, quinces 3@4, peaches 69c 
@1 p bskt, Del grapes 1@1.25 p carrier, 


Catawba 10@1lc p bskt, Niagara 10@l14c, 
Cape Cod cranberries firm at 5@6.50 p bbl. 
Ground Feeds. 

At New York, market firm. Spring bran 
$18 p ton, middlings 20, winter bran 18.50@ 
19, red dog 2.20 p sack, linseed meal 29@30, 
cottonseed 27.50, chops 21, screenings 40@ 
80c p 100 Ibs, coarse corn meal 1.19@1.21, 

brewers’ meal and grits 1.60. 
Hay and Straw. 

At New York, No 1 grades in moderate 
supply and firm: offerings largely made up 
of mixed lots, which go at irregular prices. 
Prime timothy 90@92%c p 100 lbs, No 1 82% 
@85c, No 3 62%@65c, clover mixed 60@70c, 
no grade 40@50c, salt 55c, long rye straw 55 


, @80c. 


Onions. 

Prime sound onions continue steady at 
the leading markets, but not especially ac- 
tive. Prices hold firm and in some in- 
stances a shade higher, but no general ad- 
vance is noted. Supplies are considered 
quite moderate and situation healthy. 

At New York, choice steady, mixed lots 
quiet. State and western yellow 2.25@2.50 p 
bbl, red 2.50@2.75, Ct white 2@3.50, yellow 
2.25@2.50, red 2.50@2.75, Orange Co white 
1.50@2.50 p bag, red 2@2.50, yellow 2@2.25, 
white pickling 3@4 p bbl. 

At Boston, arrivals fairly liberal but show 
only moderate proportion of strictly prime, 
which rule firm. Nearby yellow 80@90c p 
bu, western Mass $2.50@2.75 p bbl, York 


State 2@2.25. 
Poultry. 

At New York, prime stock sells readily. 
Live spring chickens 8%@9c p lb, fowls 
9c, roosters 5i%c, turkeys 8@10c, ducks 45 
@65c p pair, geese 90c@$1.25, pigeons 20c, 
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iced turkeys 8@13c p lb d w, broilers 9@18c, 
fowls 8@9c, ducks 7@15%c, geese 12@lic, 
squabs 1.25@3 p doz. 

At Boston, live fowls easy at 8@9c 
Pp lb, roosters 5@6c, chickens 8@9c, north- 
ern and eastern fresh killed turkeys 12@ 
20c, fowls 10@12c, chickens 10@18c, broilers 
14@l5c, ducks 14@l5c, pigeons 75c@$1.25 p 
doz, western iced turkeys 9@13c p lb, fowls 
9@10c, chickens 9@llc. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, cabbage $2@3 p 100, beets 
1 p 100 bchs, brussels sprouts 6@10c p qt, 
cauliflower 1@2.50 p bbl, carrots 75c@1, cu- 
cumbers 3@7, egg plant 3.50@4.50, lettuce 
75c@1, peppers 75c@1.50, squash 1@1.25, 
pumpkins 50@65c, tomatoes 50@75c p bu, 
lima beans 75c@1.50 p bag. 

Wool. 

A somewhat improved feeling is noted 
in the wool market. No especially large 
transactions are reported, but a good 
steady movement. Business at the mills 
is in a healthy condition. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 

NEW YORK—At Albany, eggs 25@26c p 
doz, live fowls 10@l1lic p lb, chickens 12@13c, 
turkeys 11@12c, ducks 9@10c. Potatoes $2@ 
2.25 p bbl, white onions 1@1.25 p bu, red 70@ 
85c, turnips 20@25c, cabbage 3@4.50 p 100. 
Apples 1.50@2.50 p bbl, cranberries 5.50@6.50, 
peaches 50c@1.50 p bskt. Corn 65@67c p bu, 
oats 41@44c, bran 17.50@18 p ton, hay 14@ 
17.50. 

At Buffalo, fresh eggs 20@21c p doz, live 
turkeys 7@12c p lb, fowls 8%@9c, chickens 
8%@9%c, ducks 50@70c p pair, squabs 25 








@30c. Potatoes 50@60c p bu, onions $1.15 
@1.25, peppers 35@40c, parsnips 60@65c, 


squash 2@2.25 p bbl, turnips 85c@1, tomatoes 
65@75e. Apples 3@4 p bbl,, Bartlett pears 
3.50@4.50, peaches 1.25@1.40 p bu, Concord 
grapes 6@7c p bskt, Del 12@13c. 

At Rochester, apples $2.50@3.50 p bbl, 
peaches 50@75c p bskt, pears 50@75c. Pota- 
toes 55@65c p bu, onions 75c@i, beans 2@ 
2.45, squash 40 p ton, tomatoes 25c p 
bskt, eggs 20@22 p doz, live chickens 9@ 
10c p lb, turkeys 10c, ducks 9@10c. Hay 7 
@10 p ton, cornmeal 26@27, bran 18@19, mid- 
dlings 19@20, No 1 white oats 43@48c p bu. 

At Syracuse, state corn 70c p bu, No 2 
white ‘oats 40@45c, bran $18 p ton, middlings 
20, hay 10@13. Eggs 20@22c p doz, live chick- 
ens 10@l1l1c p lb, turkeys llc, ducks 10@ll1c. 
Potatoes 50@60c p bu, onions 80c@1, turnips 
25c, cabbage 2@4 p 100. Apples 75c@1.50 p 
bu, quinces 2, pears 1.25@1.50, chestnuts 5 
@6, Concord grapes 12@15c p 3-lb bskt. 

At Watertown, live steers 4%@5c p Ib 
veal calves 5@6c, fowls 6@7c, chickens 7@ 
8c, turkeys 8@9c, eggs 20@2ic p doz. Pota- 
toes 40@50c’ p bu, onions 60@75c, turnips 35 
@40c, beets 35@75c, turnips 35@40c, beets 
35@40c, tomatoes 60@65c, apples 3@4 p bbl, 
cranberries 6.50@8, pears 3.50. Hay 8@10 
p ton, corn meal 25@26, bran 19@21. 

PENNSYLVANIA~—At Philadelphia, 
live fowls 9144@10%4c p lb, chickens 9%@10c, 
ducks 9144@10c, turkeys 9@10c, geese 9@10c, 
fowls 9@10c d w, chickens 10@12c, eggs 19@ 
22c p doz. Apples $3@4.50 p bbl, peaches 
1.50@2.75 p bu, quinces 3@3.75 p bbl, Concord 
grapes 8@9c p 5-lb bskt, Del 12@14c, Bart- 
lett pears 2.50@4 p bbl, cranberries 5.55@ 
6.50. York state and eastern potatoes 65@ 
75e p lb, common to good 40@60c, sweets 15@ 
30c p bskt, onions 85c@1.05 p bu, cabbage 
10@12 p ton. 

At Pittsburg, potatoes $2@2.50 p bbl, 
onions 2.75@3, turnips 1.50@1.75, tomatoes 60 
@i75c p bu, green beans 50@60c, cabbage 9@ 
10 p ton. Peaches 1@2 p bu, pears 1@2, ap- 
ples 2.50@3.50 p bbl, Concord grapes 14@15c 
Pp bskt, Del 20@22c, Cape Cod cranberries 7@ 
8p bbl. Eggs 19@21c p doz, live fowls 9@10c 
p lb, chickens 10@12c, ducks 10@1ic, turkeys 
10@1l1c. Timothy hay 13@14.75 p ton> prairie 
11@11.50, middlings 21.50@23, bran 17.50@18, 
corn 68@64c p bu, oats 414%4@42c. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, timothy 
hay $12.50@16.50 p ton, clover mixed 13@13.50, 
bran 16.50@18.50, middlngs 16@18, corn 59%c 
p bu, oats 39%c. Eggs 18@19'%c p doz, fowls 
9144@10c p Ib, ducks 10@10%c, turkeys 10@ 
lic. Peaches 75c@2 p 6-bskt carrier, apples 
2@3.50 p bbl, pears 1.50@5, Concord grapes 
7@74c p 5-lb bskt, Del 7@1ic. Cabbage 10@ 
Fag ton, onions 85@95c p bu, tomatoes 95c 

OHIO—At Cincinnati, No 2 red winter 
wheat at 74% p bu, corn 60@60%, oats 38\c, 
bran $17.25@17.50 p ton, middlings 19.50@ 
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21, hay 9@13.50, rye straw 5.75@6. Eggs 
l7c p doz, live chickens 8c p Ib, fowls 7c, 
turkeys 7@8c, ducks 6@&c, geese 4@6 p doz. 
Apples 1.25@2 p bu, Concord grapes 13c p 
bskt, Delaware 15c, cranberries 6@6.50 p 
bbl. Potatoes 60@67c p bu, onions 75@90c, 
cabbage 12@15 p ton, turnips 85@90c p bbl, 
celery 10@30c p doz, cauliflower 1.25@1.50. 


Live steers 4.50@5.60 p 100 lbs, hogs 6.10@ 
6.40, sheep 2.25@3, lambs 3.40@4.50. 

At Columbus, wheat 68@72c p bu, corn 
50@55c, oats 38@40c, bran $18 p ton, shorts 
17, middlings 19, screenings 16, hay 9@11. 
Live steers 3@4.50 p 100 lbs, veal calves 3@ 
6, hogs 6@6.25, sheep 3.50@4.50. Fresh eggs 
17%c p lb, live fowls 7c p Ib, chickens 7i4c, 
turkeys 8@10c. Potatoes 60@62c p bu, onions 
85@90c, turnips 25c, cabbage 11@13 p ton. 


Apples 2.75@3.25 p bbl, cranberries 5.50@6, 


peaches 75c@1 p bu. 





THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 


A firm feeling is generally noted in the 
leading butter markets. Receipts have 
run moderate, and demand good, keeping 
stocks moving into consumptive channels. 
Prices have recovered from the recent de- 





cline and rule steady. Undergrades well 
cared for, thus helping to strengthen the 
situation. 
COMPARATIVE PRICES OF FINEST CREAMERIES. 
New York Boston Chicago 
1901 --2144@22 c 21%@22 c 21 @21%c 
eee 22 @22%c 22 @22%c 21 @21%c 
1899 .-23146@24 c 2314%6@24 c 2114%@22 c 


New York State—At Albany, cmy tubs 
22@22%c p lb, prints 23@24c, dairy 20@22c.— 
At Syracuse, cmy tubs 20@22c, prints 21@ 
23c, dairy 18@20c.—At Watertown, cmy tubs 
221%4@23%c, prints 2344.@24i4c, dairy 18@21c.— 
At Rochester, choice emy 21@23c, dairy 20c. 
—At Buffalo, choice cmy 21144@23c, dairy 13 
@18c. 

At New York, prices advanced slightly 
under good demand and only moderate 
receipts. Cmy extra 22@22%c p Ib, firsts 
19144@21c, seconds 17@19c, state dairy fancy 
20@21c, firsts 18@19c, western imt cmy 
14@18c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, extra 
Elgin and other separator cmy 22%c p lb, 
firsts 20@22c, June make 19@2I1c, ladle 13@ 
15144c.—At Pittsburg, Elgin prints 24%c, tubs 
23%4.@24c, state and Pa cmy 21144@22c, dairy 
17@18c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, fancy Elgin cmy 
23%4c p lb, state cmy 20@21c, dairy 12c.—At 
Columbus, cmy tubs 21%c, prints 22\%c, dairy 
12@15c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, extra separator 


cemy 24@24%c p lb, firsts 22144@23c, extra 
gathered 21@22c, imt cmy 17@20c, dairy 20 
@22c. > 

At Boston, market easy under liberal 
receipts. Vt and N H cmy extra 21%c p 
lb, N Y 21'%c, western 21@21%c, firsts 20 
@21c, June make 18@21c, Vt dairy extra 
19c, N Y 18%c, firsts 17@18c, western imt 


cmy 13%@15iéc, ladle 13%@14'éc. 
The Cheese Market. 


Receipts of choice fresh cheese have 
been moderate at the large trade centers 
both east and west. At Chicago arrivals 
somewhat lighter than one year ago, while 
more stock is going out, thus necessitating 
drawing on coolers. At New York, supplies 
not heavy and large white, small sizes, etc, 


have shown considerable strength. Ex- 
port trade, however, continues quiet, fin- 
est colored freely offered at 9%4c p Ib. 
Skims plentiful and slow. 


New York State—At Albany, cheddars 10 
@ilic p lb, flats 9@10c.—At Syracuse, ched- 
dars 10@1lc.—At Watertown, choice twins 
lic.—At Rochester, twins 11@1114c.—At Buf- 
falo, choice 10c. 

At New York, market only steady. Fan- 
cy small state 10@10%c p lb, do large 9% 
@9%ec, good to prime 81%4@8%e, light skims 
7%4,@8it4c, full 1%4@2%c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, choice 
N Y 10@10%c p Ib, fair oe, skims 5@7c. 
—At Pittsburg, choice N Y 11%4@11%%c, lim- 
burger 13@13\«c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, flats 10c p lb, twins 
11144c, N Y cheddars 1ic.—At Columbus, N Y 
cheddars 13c, flats lic. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, 
steady at 104%@11%%c p Ib. 

At Boston, tone of market steady. Ex- 
tra N Y twins 10%c p lb, do Vt 104%@10%e, 
do western 10@10%c, firsts 9@10c, 
flats 8%@9tec. 


choice N Y 





Ohio 
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HIGHEST AWARD 


CREAM SEPARATOR 


BUFFALO EXPOSITION. 


Just as in the case ot every representative exhibition or other contest 
since the invention of the Cream Separator twenty years ago, the De Laval 
supremacy at the Pan-American Exposition, 
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machines have maintained their 
Buffalo, having received the Gold Medal on Cream Separators. 

This is the highest and only award of its kind on Cream Separators. The 
Sharples machines received a Silver Medal. The Vermont Farm Machine Co. 
received a Gold Medal for its combined exhibit of cream separators, Babcock 
testers, churns and other apparatus, and A. H. Reid a Bronze Medal for a 
With characteristic advertising honesty, the Vermont Company 
is claiming this Gold Medal to be an award to its “U. S.” Separators 

The jury of awards on cream separators consisted of Dr. S. M. Babcock 
of the University of Wisconsin, the famous dairy authority and inventor of 
the test bearing his name, and Prof. H. W. Spangler of the Franklin Insti- 
tute, Philadelphia. This jury awarded the Gold Medal to the De Laval 
machines, a Silver Medal to the “U. S.” machines (Vermont Farm Machine 


Co.), and a Bronze one to the Sharples machines. But the after “pulling and 


similar exhibit. 


hauling,” which unsuccessful exhibitors always resort to in an exhibition 
contest of this character, finally resulted in the general award authorities 
granting awards as above announced. 


In the Model Dairy at Buffalo the work of the De Laval machines was 
in keeping with their recognized superiority in ordinary dairy practice. Four 
makers of separators were offered opportunity to set in machines. Two of 
these, the Sharples and Reid, evaded doing so. Of the third a prominent dairy 
expert writing under date of October Ioth, says: “I hear that neither natural 
gas nor soft coal would make enough steam, so that they had to use wood and 
coke to run the ‘U. S.’ machine, keeping water ready to put out the fires that 
had been started two or three times in the roof of the engine house by the 
heat from the —the machine being one of those “light” running 
turbines of the make in question, which like the other sizes of such 
“on paper” as the De Laval machines. 


smokestack,” 
“dairy” 
séparators run as easy 


OTHER GREAT EXPOSITIONS. 


The supremacy of the De Laval machines at Buffalo is a continuation of 
their triumphant record at all previous great expositions. At the World’s Fair, 
Chicago, in 1893, they received the Gold and only medal awarded by the regu- 
and were the only separators used in the Model Dairy. 
At Antwerp in 1894 and at Brussels in 1897 they received the Grand Prizes 
or highest awards. At Omaha in 1898 they received the Gold Medal, and 
again at Paris in 1900 the Grand Prize or highest award. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


$27 COMMISSIONERS ST., 


lar jury of awards 
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Convention and Show Dates. 
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Horse show, St Louis, Mo............. Oct 30-Nov 2 
Horse show, Chicago, Ill, ..............0+ sees Nov 46 
So lll hort meeting, tarbondale pccccceces Nov 26-27 
Ind hort,Indianapolis.... .... ...+..0.eeeeeee: Dec 5-9 
Chicago NROFSe SNOW... .ccccccccccccccccce Nov 4-9 
Missouri dairy convention, Palmyra...Nov 7-9 
lowa dairy convention, Dubuque netane Nov 12-14 
Naticnal horse show, New York...... Nov 18-23 
Washington, D C, poultry show...... Nov 19-23 
Central Ulinois Horticultural............ Nov 20-21 


Southern Ill hort meeting, Carbon. —_— 26-27 
Philadelphia dog show Nov 27-30 
—— live stock cupeatitee. Chi- 

° 


sdabededaesesubeniaghuieindahes v 30-Dec 7 
Illinois hort society, Champaign...... Dec 10-12 
Philadelphia poultry show......... Dec 28-Jan 2 
Boston poultry ShOW..........sceeeeeeees Jan 14-18 
Madison Square Garden poultry show, 

ED. EE Wceccdcensesessivenscesesce Jan 14-18 
Wisconsin dairy convention, Menominie. 
Feb 12-16 


Illinois farmers’ institute, Rockford..Feb 18-21 
St Clair Co poultry, Belleville, Ill. Jan 15-19 
Southwestern Ia hort, Red Oak........ Dec 17-19 
Iowa state hort, Des "Moines........... Dec 10-12 


EE 


Clover Seed Poorly Supported. 


The wholesale markets for clover and 
timothy seeds have moved in opposite di- 
rections, clover ruling dull at a relatively 
low range of prices, timothy fairly active 
and high. In clover, a moderately good 
yield has been secured in the important 
producing states, though very uneven in 
quality. Offerings on such leading markets 
as Chicago and Toledo have been liberal, 
and with a rather light shipping demand 
the price tendency is lower. Quotations 
have covered a wide range, owing to much 
inferior to common seed on the market, 
while the higher export grades are dif- 
ficult to get. Dealers seem to be inclined 
to hold the latter with some degree of firm- 
ness for late winter or spring markets, and 
push out the medium to common seed. 
The movement of clover from farms has 
been somewhat earlier than usual, owing to 
favorable weather conditions for threshing. 
The market as a whole has shown an up- 
dertone of easiness. 

In the northwest, including Minnesota 
shipping points, dealers have paid $4 to 
$4.35 per bushel for a fair quantity of me- 
dium clover seed. Further east, in Michigan, 
Indiana, etc, the price has been somewhat 
higher. Our advices from western New 
York show sales of alsike clover un- 
cleaned, and just as it came from the huller, 
at $6 per bushel; cleaned seed $6.25@6.60, 
tailings 2@5c per pound. 

Arrivals of timothy seed at primary points 
show an unusually large percentage of clo- 
ver. The amount of timothy seed threshed 
this season is short, and prices have ad- 
vanced almost steadily under a good de- 
mand, as shown in our market reports 
from week to week. The export trade in 
grass seeds has scarcely opened in earnest, 
although there is a fair movement east- 
ward to the seaboard. During the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1901, we exported only 
12 million pounds clover seed, against 32 a 
year earlier and 20 millions two years ago. 
Exports of timothy seed for year ended 
June 30, 1901, were 7,276,000 pounds, or half 
one and two years earlier. 


———— a 


The Apple Situation. 





Offerings of second grade apples and 
mixed varieties at leading markets gener- 
ally plentiful and prices irregular. Prime 
sound winter fruit, however, firmly held at 
full quotations. Movement of stock into 
storage houses reported liberal, at Chicago 
50% more estimated going into coolers than 
during same time last year. The opinion 
of the trade varies regarding the situation, 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 


$6 to Buffalo Pan-American and Re- 


turn, $6, via the Nickel Plate road, Tues- 
days, Thursdays and Saturdays, with limit 
of 5 days from date of sale, good in 
coaches only; 15-day tickets at $13 for the 
round trip, and 20-day tickets at $16 for 
round trip, good in sleeping cars. Three 
through daily trains. For particulars and 
Pan-American folder of buildings and 
grounds, address John Y. Calahan, general 
agent, 111 Adams street, Chicago. 











MONEY CROPS 


some claiming prices are above their right- 
ful level, others expressing confidence. As 
shown in American Agriculturist’s final re- 
port, printed last week, this year’s crop is 
less than half the yield of a year ago and 
only one-third the bumper crop of ’96. 
Therefore, considering the firm position of 
other farm produce, the outlook is encour- 
aging. 

The apple crop of southeastern Ia is so 
small aS to cut no figure commercially; 
about 1-5 of a full crop, quality poor, 75% 
wormy or gnarly. On my orchard of 600 
bearing trees I have secured about 20 bu 
No 1 stock, remainder seconds and culls. 
Our orchard is about an average with 
others. Sales at 80c@$1 p bu. There will 
be no apples for shipment out of south- 
eastern Ia. Growers are selling rapidly. 
[W. S. Fultz, Muscatine Co, Ia. 


Apple orchards quite productive in spite 
of unfavorable conditions.—Laclede Co, 
Mo. Crop is light and faulty because of 
worms and fungus pests.—Bond Co, IIl. 
Apples about half a crop.—Dent Co, Mo. 
A small crop of apples is being harvested. 
—Shelby Co, Ind. 

Exports of apples from U §S and Canada 
to U K for week ended Oct 12, were 53,148 
bbls, against 96,401 corresponding week last 
year. Baldwins sold at $3.40@5.80 p bbl, 
Kings 5.80@6.32, Greenings 2.91@4.87, Ben 
Davis 3.89@4.87. 

Not 10% of last year’s crop in this part of 
state. The bulk of crop in western N Y 
along Lake Co has been sold, prevailing 
prices “ «: 50 p bbl.—[J. B. Collamer, Mon- 
roe Co, N Y 

So many orcharés here and there, will be 
quite a lot of apples when all are gath- 
ered.—_[W. H. F., Albany Co, N Y. 

Growers are offered for apples (Oct 12) $3 
@3.25 p bbl for No 1 and No 2 and selling. 
Winter apples will not exceed 10% of a 
full crop.—[C. M. C., Orleans Co, N Y. 

In the province of Quebec prices first half 
of Oct for Fameuse, Wealthy, Ben Davis, 
etc, were $2.50@3.50 p bbl for hand-picked 
fruit. Holders of sound stock not inclined 
to sell at present prices, yet many dispos- 
ing of their crops at these figures. 

At New York, choice varieties continue 
firm. York Imperial $3@4.50 p bbl, Winesap 
3@3.50, Snow 3@4.50, King 3@4.50, Ben Davis 
3@4, Greening 3.50@5, Twenty Ounce 3@4, 
Pippins 3@4, Pound Sweets 3@3.50, Bald- 
wins 3@4, fall varieties 2@3, windfalls 1.25 
@1.50. 

At Boston, 
handled at firm prices. 





receipts moderate and well 
Gravensteins $3.50 








@4.50 p bbl, Kings 3.50@4, Alexander 3@ 
3.75, Ben Davis 3@3.50, Snow and Wealthy 
2.50@3.50, Me Harveys 3@3.50, Twenty 
Ounce 2.50@3, Baldwin 3@3.25, Greening 3@ 
3.25, Pippins 2@3, Porters 2@3, Pound 
Sweets 2.50@3.25, mixed var 2@2.75. 





Stock Exposition Entries Gratifying. 





Entries for the international live stock 
exposition at Chicago closed Oct 15. The 
records show that the increase over last 
year amounts to over 25%, and that the 
very best animals in the country are listed. 
With the entries secure the matter of at- 
tendance gives the management no anxiety. 
Experience has demonstrated that if a 
good exhibit can be counted on people wil 
come out to see it. 

The finishing touches are being put on 
the exposition buildings. Every modern 
idea has been employed, with a view to 
the comfort and care of the blooded ani- 
mals, and also with regard to the safety 
and convenience of visitors. The main 
building is 600x250 feet, made entirely of 
solid brick and glass. This building will 
house the cattle during the exposition 
period and will be used for exposition 
purposes at other times. A splendid judg- 
ing ring has been provided, surrounded by 
tiers of seats for the public. 

The southwestern passenger association 
has agreed with the other associations to 
grant a rate of one fare plus $2 for the 
round trip. They have also arranged for 
putting on special trains to take exposition 
visitors to and from Chicago. The national 
live stock association will open headquar- 
ters at the Great Northern hotel, Chicago, 
Nov 1, in charge of Sec Charles F. Martin, 
who will remain until after the close of 
the exposition. 





Live Stock at St Louis World’s Fair— 


An important meeting of live stock men 
was held in St Louis recently. The dele- 
gates to the meeting composed the St Louis 
world’s fair live stock committee, represent- 
ing 76 national breeders’ associations. As 
a result of this conference the live stock 
interests of the United States will under- 
take to raise $500,000 and will ask the ex- 
position to appropriate a like sum, mak- 
ing $1,000,000 to be offered as prizes in the 
live ‘stock department. The committee 
will meet again at St Louis Dec 2. The 
movement is in the hands of competent 
and progressive live stock men. 
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A $3000. 00 STOCK BOOK FREE 


a HORSE ri: WORLD 


 weiant 2500 LBS. AGE 4 YEARS. PERCHERON 
Owned by International Food Co., M'nneapolis, Minn. We feed 
SINTERSATIONAL 6 ng Sl — " every day to our four 
“INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD” causes Hogs, Cattle, 
Horses, and Sheep to grow —~ rapidly and makes them Big, 
Fatand Healthy. Is used and ry! endorsed by over 500,008 
Farmers. It is sold on a Spot Cash Guarantee to refun 
money in any case of failure by over 30,000 Dealers. 
make you extra money in Growing, Fattening or Milking. 
Owing to its blood purifying and stimulating tonic effects it 
res or prevents Disease. It is a safe vegetable medicinal 
Sepenticn to be fed in smal! sized feeds in connection with 
regular ‘grain. It Fattens Stock In 80 te 60 Days less time, 
3 it aids a 2 and assimilation. In this way it saves 
sy amount of grain. f “INTERNATIONAL 
8TOC FOOD” only costs 
Ask your dealer for “I 
refuse an & the 4 substitutes or imitations. 
= to feed the best. a ay 8' 
endorsed by over 100 leading Farm Pape 


@ MAILED TO EVERY READER OF THIS PAPER.“& 
This Book, Contains 183. 183 Large Colored Engravings 0! of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Hogs, ‘Poultry, etc., and of this Horse. 


Btcost us $3000 to have our artists and engravers mi 





a finely ill ‘rated Veterinary Department that will 


seve you Hundreds of Dollars. Gives description and --4- of the breeds of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Hogs and Poultry. 
THIS BOOK FREE, Postage Prepaid, If You Write Us a Postal Card and Answer.3 Questions: 


Ist—Name this Paper. 
for Horses, Cattle, Sheep, H 


2ad—How much stock have you? Srd—Did you ever use “INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD” 
Colts, Calves, Lambs or Pigs. 


‘3 FEEDS for ONE CENT. 


The Editor of this Paperswill tell you that you ought to have a copy of “INTERNATIONAL STOCK BOOK”’ for reference. 


The information is ical and 
ar if Book 


leper it we pay ALAA orld. 
Capital Paid tn $200,000. 





right to the point and the book is Absolutely Free. 
is not exactly as represented. Answer the 3 Questions and 6#- Write us at once for Book, 


INTERNATIONAL FOOD CoO., 


We will give you $14 worth of “LN' 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U. S.A. 
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DO YOU SHOOT? 


If you do you should send your name and address on a postal card for = 


WINCHESTER 


GUN CATALOGUE. 


IT’S FREE. 


Atillustrates and describes all the different Winchester Rifles, Shotguns and 
Ammunition, and contains much valuable information. Send at once to the 


,Winchester Repeating Arms Co., 


New Haven, Cona, 











Taking Down and Stripping Tobacco. 


HERMAN UDE, HARTFORD CO, CT, 





When the stems are all perfectly cured, 
the tobacco is ready to be taken down. To 
do this, the grower has to await a favor- 
able time, that is a damp, warm tempera- 
ture. Doors and ventilators should then all 
be opened as much as possible, but taking 
care that no rain will drive on the tobacco, 
keeping always in mind that the tobacco 
must be in good order, but under no circum- 
stances wet. 

The best way to tell when tobacco is just 
right to be taken down, gather a handful 
of top leaves in your hand, press them 
tightly tcgether and if they stick together 
after letting them go, the tobacco is too 
damp; if they come apart again, the to- 
bacco is in good shape to take down, pro- 
viding the stems are pliable; if these break 
easily when bent, the tobacco is too dry. 
Sometimes tobacco will become in fine or- 
der in one hour, after refusing persistently 
for days to become so. 

Polesweat tobacco is very hard to damp- 
en. The better the quality of the tobacco, 
the easier will it be to dampen it just right. 
In a cold rain, it should be taken down 
rather dry; it will dampen more when 
warmed up later. As soon as it is in good 
order no time should be lost in taking 
down as much as can be stripped without 
getting the piles warm. Tobacco on hooks 
is taken from the laths at once and piled 
about 3 ft high, making the piles double, 
lapping the tips only slightly, and making 
them as long as wanted, taking care that 
none of it touches the ground anywhere. 
This has to be stripped within a day or 
two to prevent its heating. 

Tobacco on stringing laths can be piled 
on the lath on platforms made of poles in 
6 or 7 cornered piles, from 6 to 8 ft high, 
and if neatly done, with a hole in center 
of pile, can be left for weeks if properly 
covered with cornstalks, which make by 
far the cheapest and best covering. It is 
always best to strip tobacco as soon as 
taken down, for if left in piles it is more 
or less liable to get damaged by becoming 
stained by frozen stalks, by the bottom 
leaves drying out or water getting onto it 
someway. 

When stripping it is for the benefit of the 
grower to put the bundles up in a neat 
way, dropping out all rubbish, having the 
leaves all perfectly straight, as this will 
help greatly in assorting the crop. By 
using clean, strong paper, making the bun- 
dles all one size, about 12 in square, weigh- 
ing about 40 lbs, not pressing them too 
hard, tobaceo will easily bring 1 or 2c p Ib 
more than when put up in a slovenly, slip- 
shod manner, which very often will prevent 
a sale altogether. After tobacco is bun- 
dled it is well not to put them more than 
one deep until it is thoroughly cooled off, 
when it may be put in compact piles 3 or 
4 bundles deep and so preventing it from 
drying and shrinking. 


Tobacco Notes. 


VIRGINIA—The tobacco crop. recently 
housed in Henry county is the best grown 
in several years. Colors are good and qual- 
ity most excellent. Very little has been 
marketed owing to the dry season. There 
is a lively demand for all grades and prices 
are better than for the past five years. The 
outlook for the future appears bright for 
tobacco growers, although the crop which 
is harvested is the smallest in several years, 
being not more than 65% of an average crop 
in this part of Virginia. At current prices, 
this year’s crop will bring more money to 
growers than any crop of the past five 
years. The low price of tobacco of recent 
years has had a tendency to cause a reduc- 
tion in the acreage and the raising of more 
of the necessities of life. With existing 
prices for tobacco and remunerative prices 
for grain and meat, growers are in fairly 
good circumstances. So much farm labor 
has left this part of Virginia that although 
prices are high for this year’s crop the 
acreage will not be materially increased 
next year; this will be a good thing for 
growers, as a small crop means better 
prices. 





I have been a reader of American Agri- 
culturist for many years. With its agri- 
cultural advice, reports and instructions, it 
is of great benefit and help to its readers. 
It always has good ideas to advance a tiller 
of the soil.—[J. A. F. Scheffeler, Dinwiddie 
Co, Va, 
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Farming that pays large dividends. How 
to get good workers and foremen. By 
S.W. Allerton. Reprinted from a recent 
number of THe Saturpay EveENING 
Post and will be sent to any address, 
together with a three months’ trial sub- 
scription to THE SaTURDAY EVENING 
Post, on receipt of only twenty-five 
cents. “THE SaTURDAY EVENING Post is 
a handsome weekly magazine, beauti- 
fully printed and illustrated. Estab- 
lished by Benjamin Franklin in 1728, 
and published regularly every week for 
173 years, and now has a circulation of 
315,000 copies weekly, and ought to 
have a million. 

No farmer can afford to lose what 
the strongest men in trade, politics and 
statecraft have to say—our own special 
contributors, including 


Ex-President Cleveland Senator A. J. Beveridge 
Hon. Thomas B. Reed Secretary Lyman J. Gage 
James J. Hill Postmaster-Gieneral Smith 





Address THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Publishers of The Ladies’ Home Journal 
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Since We Got the Mortgage Paid. 


ROY FARRELL GREENE- 


412 


We've done a lot of scrimpin’ an’ a-livin’ 


hand-to-mouth, 


We've dreaded too wet weather an’ we've 
worried over drouth. . 
For the thing kept drawin’ int'rest, whether 


crops were good or bad, 
An’, raisin’ much or little, 
lowed all we had. 
The women folks were savin’, an’ 
a bit of doubt 


seemed it swal- 


there ain't 


But that things they really needed lots of 
times they done without. 
So we're breathin’ somewhat easy, an’ we're 


feelin’ less afraid 
Of Providence’s workin’s, 
mortgage paid. 


since we got the 


I wish I'd kept a record of the things that 
mortgage ate, 

In principal an’ int’ rest, from beginnin’ 
to date!— 

A hundred dozen chickens, likely 
yellow legs, 

A thousand pounds of butter an’ 

dred dozen eggs, 

Some four or five good wheat crops, an’ at 
least one crop of corn, 

An’ oats, an’ rye,—it swallowed in its life- 
time, sure’s you're born, 

Besides the work an’ worry, ere its appetite 
was stayed! 

So we're feelin’ more contented, since we got 
the mortgage paid 


down 
fowl with 


twelve hun- 


We've reached the point, I reckon, where 
we've got a right to rest, 
An’ loaf around, an’ visit, 


meetin’ best,— 


wear our go-to- 


Neglectin’ nothin’ urgent, understand, about 
the place, 

But simply slowin’ down a bit, an’ restin’ in 
the race! 

In time I'll get the windmill I’ve been wantin’, 
I suppose; 


The girls can have their organ, an’ we'll all 
wear better clothes. 

For we've always pulled together, 
saved an’ scrimped an’ prayed, 

An’ it seems there’s more to work for since 

we got the mortgage paid. 


Father’s “Funny Spell.” 


By Edith L. Wilson. 


while we 





“Yes,” said Isabel Stark to her friend, 
Kate Strong, “mamma and papa are to 
visit us to-day, and I wish you to assist 
me in showing them through the _ gal- 
leries.”’ 

These words were spoken by a fair-haired 
art student of 20 summers, as she looked 
up from her easel into the face of her 
classmate. Isabel, having shown consider- 
able talent for sketching, had for several 
months been pursuing her studies in the 
Art Institute of Chicago. She lived in a 
small suburban town, and came into the 
city in the morning and returned in the 
evening. Mr and Mrs Stark having busi- 
ness in Chicago on this particular day, had 
promised to visit the art museum in the 
afternoon. 

Although Kate said she would be de- 
lighted to meet Isabel’s parents ,a very 
serious expression came over the face of 
the latter. On this day the galleries would 
be filled with art. connoisseurs, on account 
of the special exhibit of the ‘‘American 
Water Color League.” Now Isabel knew 
that her father had no special appreciation 
of art, but this did not trouble her so 
much as the fear that he might. have one 
of those “funny spells,’’- and to tease his 
daughter, make absurd remarks. If only 
she could keep out of the eyes of any of 
her teachers and fellow students, and espe- 
cially out of the hearing of Mr James 
Allen, then all might be well. Mr Allen 
was a rising young artist who had studied 
in Italy, France and Germany, and was 
now a cirtic in the school 

At this point in Isabel’s meditation, Miss 
Barclay, the registrar, was saying, ‘“‘Some- 
one to see you, Miss Stark.’’ Isabel and 
Kate went out together to receive the for- 
mer’s parents, and when introductions were 
over, the four ascended into the galleries. 
First they visited a room devoted almost 
solely to flowers, and here Mr Stark car- 
ried himself about so decorously that Isa- 
bel’s fears began to be dispelled. Once, 
however, when the crowd was admiring a 
sketch of Marguerites, Mr Stark com- 
mented, “Why, there’s some regular old- 
fashioned bull’s-eye daisies, the kind that 
always choked out father’s wheat crop!” 

This remark seemed to delight Kate 
Strong’s sense of humor, and the merry 
twinkle in her eye told Isabel that the 
fun had begun. She glanced about cau- 
tiously, but recognized no one. However, 
in the next room were many acquaintances 
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who were talking glibly of ‘color value” 
and “masses of light and shade.’ Yes,— 
there, amid a group of listeners, stood 
James Allen, explaining the excellence of 
a certain portrait. 

Just then Mr Stark spied a farmyard 
scene, and exclaimed to his wife, ‘‘Well, 
I swan, Mary Ann, don’t them chickens 
look natural, though? There’s our old 
settin’ hin I’ve ducked into the water three 


times a day for two weeks.”’ This time 
many eyes were directed toward Isabel, 
who murmured something about _ rustic 


scenes. Kate laughed openly and asked 
Mr Stark if he had ever tried setting his 
hen on a stove. But Isabel’s thoughts were 
working rapidly. She would hurry past 
Mr Allen’s group with her mother, on the 
pretence of looking for a certain miniature, 
and thus escape his notice. 

But she was too late. As they were about 
to step into the next room, Mr Stark and 
Kate halted within a few feet of Mr Al- 
len, the former calling out, “O, Isabel, 
come here! You remember that blind old 
mule of ours I swapped for Jones’s plug? 
Well, I'll be darned, if it ain’t there as 
plain as day on that canvas,—the same 
knock-kneed, blear-eyed, bow-legged crit- 
ter!” Mr Stark had, by this speech, at- 
tracted every eye in the room, and chuckled 
shyly as he noticed his daughter’s irrita- 
tion. He continued, “‘That’s the same 
beast, sure enough. But by George! the 
fellow that painted that must have been 
hard up.” 

That was too much for Isabel. Upon a 
slight pretence she rushed madly into the 
deserted hall, and gave vent to a flood of 
tears. She moaned, “As hard as I have 
worked for the respect of friends, now I 
am disgraced through father’s folly. What 
will Mr Allen think?” 

But as she sobbed bitterly, she was 
startled by a gentle touch, and by the kind 
voice of James Allen. 

“My dear, Miss Isabel, what,can be the 
matter? Miss Strong has just introduced 
me to your parents, and I find that our 
fathers were old cronies in the sixties. And 
only think! I am to make you a visit next 
week. Shall you enjoy it—dear?” . 

Isabel smiled through her tears, but de- 
clared that her father was the most-cruel 
man that ever lived. 


A Halloween Thefi. 


THE MAINE, 








“T feel just like stealing cabbages to- 
night,’’ Meg said, the eve before last hal- 
loween. 

“Meg Harvey!” we all gasped, shocked. 
“As if you had such habits!” 

“I don’t know where we'd find them to 
steal,’’ Cass added, doubtfully. It was an 
off year for cabbages among us. 

“Widow Stimpson’s,” suggested Meg, un- 
abashed, calling to our minds the widow’s 
little front yard, growing cabbage heads 
instead of roses. 

“But they’re all the living she’ll have this 
winter, and not half a living at that,’’ Cass 
replied. ‘“‘Even if she could live on clear 
cabbage, they wouldn’t last her out. I 
don’t know how she’ll get along. Anyone 
*t would steal from Widow Stimpson would 
—would—”’ 

“Sell her godfather’s yvooden leg,” 
plied the incorrigible Meg. 


sup- 


“Well, you are refined!” and we all 
laughed. We were almost afraid to hear 
Meg speak before strangers, but in pri- 


vate we all basked in her doubtful wit. 

“But we could pay her for them,’’-she 
persisted, while we dried our eyes, ‘after 
she got over the scare.” 

“It would be cruel to scare her,’ we 
chorused, but the proposition grew in our 
thoughts, and other ideas branched from 
it, till a cabbage party was in order. 

“A surprise party, and at the Widow 
Stimpson’s,’’ Meg said it must be, and to 
the Widow Stimpson’s we invited young 
and old to come and bring their sisters 
and cousins and aunts. The old farm- 
house boasted many lean-tos, and could 
hold everybody and their baskets. 

A dozen girls, excluding all others from 
the secret, went ahead to prepare the house 
and the widow, and incidentally the front 
yard. 

“We can’t pull half them in the time we 
have,’”’ whispered Meg, “so take scattering 
ones, in the most conspicuous spots, to 
make it look as if the patch were ruined, 
Isn’t stealing jolly?” 

They carried them into the shed, where 
a few choice ones could easily be selected 








for the pot, then they went in and asked 
the widow for the use of the house, “to 
hold a pay supper for the benefit of an es- 
teemed citizen who had always been a 
help to society.” Then, lest she should 
have heard that the cabbage crop round 
about had been a failure, Meg added, ‘“‘We 
had some difficulty in securing sufficient 
cabbages, but I think we have enough at 
last, unless company arrives in great num- 
bers.”’ 

A slight ent-1nce fee was charged, and a 
‘slightly larger one at table. Everybody 
contributed viands, and everybody paid all 
the more cheerfully because the mission 
was a home one. A bountiful supply was 
left for Widow Stimpson’s larder, ‘for your 
trouble,” Meg graciously told her. 

The usual halloween games were played 
and tricks and spells tried, after which the 
company Lroke up, assured that they had 
netted a sum to cover the winter’s gro- 
ceries for one. 

‘“‘Now while you’re looking after the rest 
of the house, we'll straighten out the din- 
ing room,” Meg said, and the girls whisked 
off the dishes, leaving only clean ones con- 
taining food. i had blown out the 
hanging lamp when the widow next ap- 
peared, and hung from it where the widow 
would surely see it when sne opened the 
door next morning, a purse, bearing the 
tag, ‘“‘The pay for your cabbages.” 





Halloween. 
™. W- BURGESS. 





It is the weird and witching night 
When owls are out and ghouls about. 
And eerie spirits seek to fright; 
While fate is told to him, so bold 
As fain to know his future plight! 


Who peers into the blackness may, 

If bold he be, behold and see 
What is in store along his way, 

And who it is that, to be his, 
Will share with him his wedding day. 


So shoo the witches! Hang dull care! 
Hobnob-with fate and bob with Kate, 

And steal the rose that’s in her hair! 
The light is low;—’tis right ’tis so 

When fate is what you will or dare! 


nn REE trees cece 
Charms for Halloween. 
MARY FOSTER SNIDER, 





Probably the most enjoyable part of a 
halloween party is the testing of the old- 
time charms. These alone are sufficiently 
amusing if thoroughly gone into, to make 
merriment for the entire evening. The 
country is the most delightful place for one 
of these gatherings and a bright, roomy, 
old-fashioned kitchen the ideal spot for 
such an entertainment. The following 
charms never lose their power to interest 
and amuse, and indeed where a youth or 
maiden chances to have an atom of super- 
stition in his or her makeup, the sensation 
they produce is something much more in- 
tense than either interest or amusement. 


HAZELNUT CHARM. 


To test the duration of a couple’s love 
for one another, put two hazelnuts into the 
fire, side by side. If they burn steadily and 
brightly together, the course of true love 
will run smooth, but should they sputter 
and jump apart, one or the other will prove 
fickle. Of course the nuts must be named, 
and in this way it is easy to decide upon 
which one of a maiden’s admirers is likely 
to prove the most constant. 


THE THREE BOWLS. 


Put on a table an empty bowl (saucers 
will do), one full of meal and one 
full of clear ‘water. The young men 
must approach blindfolded. He who dips 
in the empty bowl will remain a for- 
lorn bachelor, he who dips in the meal 
will marry a widow, and he who dips in 
the water will marry a lady who has not 
previously been wedded. 

CORNSTALKS AND CABRAGES. 

The young woman who is brave enough 
to visit a cornfield after dusk (or blind- 
folded) should pull up the first stalk she 
comes to. The presence or absence of the 
top will reveal whether she is to marry or 
live out her life a bachelor maid. A simi- 
lar charm for young men is, blindfolded, 
“to pull stalks. of cabbage, and augur from 
their straightness or crookedness the figure 
of one’s future wife; from the earth which 
clings to the root, the fortune she will 























bring, and from the taste of the heart 
whether her temper will be sweet or acid.” 


BOBBING FOR APPLES AND OTHER APPLE CHARMS 


This is rather a boisterous frolic and one 
More generally indulged in by the very 
young members of the gathering. Fill a 
tub nearly full of water, and throw in it 
several apples. Those who take part in the 
amusement kneel around the tub and en- 
deavor to seize an apple with their teeth. 
This is rather a difficult task, and lookers- 
on find it intensely amusing. The first suc- 
cessful one will be the first one to marry. 

The maid who will eat an apple before 
a looking-glass at midnight on halloween, 
holding the apple in one hand and combing 
her hair with the other, will see in the 
mirror the face of her future husband look- 
ing over her shoulder. The youth or mai- 
den who will pare an apple and throw the 
peeling over his or her left shoulder will 
find that it forms the initial of the sur- 
name of the future husband or wife. 

BALL OF YARN. 


She who will drop a ball of yarn out of 
an upper window and wait until it is pulled 
must then ask who pulled it, and the name 
of her future husband will be spoken in 
reply. 

DREAM CAKES. 

The different members of the party must 
repair to the kitchen (if not already there), 
where each is to be provided with a piece 
of dough. This is to be kneaded with the 
left thumb and in perfect silence. If any- 
one speaks, the charm will be broken. When 
the cakes are sufficiently kneaded, they 
are to be baked in the oven. These are to 
be taken home by their respective owners 
to be placed under their pillows and 
dreamed upon. One’s future husband or 
wife is supposed to appear. 

SOWING HEMP. 


Each one is to be given a handful of 
hemp seed, then, one by one, they go into 
the garden, scattering the seed and har- 
rowing it in with any convenient imple- 
ment, repeating meanwhile: “Hemp seed I 
sow, hemp seed I sow; let him (or her) who 
is my true love, come after me and mow.” 
When this is finished, by looking over the 
left shoulder the sower is supposed to see 
her future husband. 

MAKING FIGURE EIGHT. 


For this charm it is necessary that two 
outbuildings stand quite near to each other. 
The players must then, one at a time, walk 
in and out between them in the form of 
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a figure eight. This is to be repeated seven 
times, repeating as one walks: “My true 
love, my true love, come nigh unto me— 
hide in the branches of yonder tree.” One 
must then go to the nearest tree, and if 
the charm has been successful, the future 
husband is supposed to look down on them 
from the tree. By plucking a withered leaf 
from or beneath the tree, and sleeping upon 
it, one’s fate for the coming year is sup- 
posed to be revealed. 


THE FORTUNE CAKE, 


Any recipe may be used for the cake, 
but in it must be baked a ring, a thimble, 
a piece of money and a needle. The one 
who gets the ring will soon be married, the 
money means a legacy, the thimble celi- 
bacy and the needle a spinster. The needle 
should be a large one, a bodkin is safest, 
so placed that it will not interfere with cut- 
ting the cake. 

LOVE TEST IN SHIPS. 


This is a pretty charm and one in which 
everyone usually displays keen interest. 
Split an English walnut shell very evenly, 
and remove the meat; in each half of the 
shell place a piece of cotton batting, into 
the center of this pour some melted tal- 
low, and in the center of the tallow make 
firm a bit of string. This is to be lighted 
when the mimic ships are launched. Name 
the boats before launching them, and then 
set them sailing in a large bowl of water. 
The nearness or distance to each other of 
their separate courses, and the smooth- 
ness or disaster of their momentous voy- 
ages, are supposed to be a true prophecy 
of the lives of their respective sponsors. 

An amusing test is to suspend a ring 
in a glass not quite full of water and repeat 
the alphabet while holding the thread. If 
the ring strikes the side of the glass while 
any letter is pronounced, that is of course 
the initial of the surname of the reciter’s 
future husband or wife. 

If one can go to a “south running spring 
or creek,” where three farms meet, and 
dip the left sleeve in the water, it is said 
to be the surest love ‘“philter’ imaginable. 
One must then immediately retire, placing 
the wet sleeve in front of the fire to dry. 
During the night an apparition is supposed 
to appear and turn the sleeve, as if to dry 
the other side of it. At all events, if the 
sleeve is found to have been turned the fol- 
lowing morning, the object of one’s affec- 
tion will certainly soon respond, if he does 
not already do so. At least, so ’tis said in 
old Scotland. 














THis is the word as it is written on 
the dial of the best watches made 
in the world. The works under 
the dial also bear the word ‘‘Elgin”’ 
and are all that ingenuity, science, 
art and skill can do to make 
a perfect timepiece. THe Watch 
Word is Elgin the world around. 


Sold by jewelers everywhere. 
Illustrated booklet free. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO. 
Elgin, Ill. 


THE ICE CROP. 


av THERON L. HILES. How to harvest, ship and use 
A complete, practical AF... for farmers, oe 
meh, ice dealers, produce shippers, meat ae. = a 
storers, and all interested in ice houses, cold storage, and 
the handling or use of ice in any way. ye 3. many 
recipes for iced dishes and beverages. The book is illus- 
ted by cuts of the too!s and machinery remy in cuttin 
and storing ice, and the different forms of houses an 
cold storage buildings. 122 pp., ill., 16mo. Cloth, $1.00. 
s one we fre free of this and many other publications. 
JUDD CoO., 52 Lafayette P!.,New York. 











BULBS 2 
‘tw PLANTS 


y ©. L. ALLEN. A complete history, description, 
m. 48 of propagation and ll directions for the suc- 
cessful culture of bulbs in the garden, dwelling or green- 
house. The illustrations which embellish this work ye 
been drawn from nature, and have been engraved es- 
Iystate for this book. The cultural directions are plain- 
j eee, peoceaes =—s the aren — 12mo. 


a e cet Free 4 many other publications. 
ORANGE JUDD Oo, 62 Lafayette Pi NewYork. 
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Dinner Set 
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Silverware 
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Such Fun “ Swiping '’ Apples. 


CHATTERBOX OF CHAUTAUQUA, 
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The Tablers’ letters on “swiping” fruit 
reminds me of a little experience I had once. 
On the way to school there was a sour 
apple tree. Of course, being visited twice 
a day by the school children, the apples 
vanished like frost before the sun, but 
over the fence was a tree of the same kind 
owned by an old fellow, cranky, gruff and 
the terror of us all. 

One morning a girl friend and I wore 
our new long coats to school. Not being 
used to them, they made it awkward for 
us to walk. Coming home at night we 
were alone, the younger children having 
gone home before. We gazed long and 
earnestly at the tree. at the roadside, but 
not an apple «’"s left. Then she suggested 
that we go over the fence. I did not ap- 
prove of this, but upon her convincing me 
how quickly we could spread the wires for 
each other to climb through the fence, in 
ease the old fellow did come, I went. [I 
was holding up my coat, and she picking 
up and filling it with the big Bunker Hills, 
when she screamed, ‘‘Run, L—! He’s com- 
ing!” 

I never knew how she got over the six- 
wired barb fence, but I hung to the apples 
and tried to climb through. But the back 
of my coat caught on two barbs and held 
me fast; the coat would not tear and the 
barbs refused to let go. Up over the hill 
went my friend like a skyrocket. (She'd 
forgotten about holding the wires apart 
in case he came, eh?) On came the old fel- 
low, and poor me struggled all in vain with 
the wire. He came up quite near me, but 
did not offer to take the apples, nor yet 
did he offer to help me from my uncom- 
fortable position, but actually laughed, 
then turned. around and went back. 

With him headed the other way, I was 
not so nervous, so I soon got loose, picked 
up the apples and went on. When I got 
up the road a short distance, there sat S 
waiting for me. “What you waiting for?’ 
T asked. “Some of those apples,” she an- 
swered. ‘Plenty of nerve you've got, after 
me having such a circus as I’ve had.” 
Well, I. te and ate. She looked at me very 
wistful, but looks did not count. When I 
reached my ~ e, I gave her the remain- 
ing apples. Every day for a long time she’d 
ask the question, “Did he come clear up to 
you? What did he say? Did he take any 
of the apples?’ ete. But I never told her 
anything. I never disliked the old fellow 
so bad after that, and I assure you I never 
visited his orchard again. 
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A Partial Scholarship—Guess the letters 
of L C 124 (Musicians’ No 4) are taking 
their annual vaaation. If they are lost, I 
will restart another round. We have writ- 
ten too long a time to break up now. Some- 
time ago, a gentleman Tabler wrote some 
original poetry and sent his pictture to the 


Table. He also asked me why I, as a mu- 
sician, did not educate my talent. Allow 
me to say, I am the happy possessor of a 
partial scholarship at the Chicaga music 
college, and am taking advantage of the 
same. There. were between 2700 and 2800 


pupils there last winter.—[No 6. 





A Friend in Need asked what these let- 
ter clubs are, and as I am a member of 
one circle, so will explain as nearly as pos- 
sible. Our circle consists of 12 members, 
numbered from 1 to 12. No 1 writes 
a letter and sends it to No 2, ‘who 
reads it and writes one of her own, then 
sends both on to No 3, who does the same. 
When No 12 receives them, he sends them 
to No 1, who takes out her old letter, then 
proceeds as before. Our circle has been 
standing still until last May, when a new 
set was started and made the round in 
safety. We are electing our secretary and 
critic, alsc choosing a name and motto, 
[Em. 


I would like to say to Spitfire that there 
are a great many apple parers to be found 
in hardware stores. If she will buy one and 
pare, core and cut the apples into spirals, 
she can hang them on the clothesline, and 
they will dry in one day if she gets them 
out early enough. She need not take them 
in till they are dry if she will pin a news- 
paper over them at night. Some will break 
and fall, and these she can dry on boards. 
They will be white, almost like evapo- 
rated apples, all in curls or spirals. They 
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OUR YOUNG 


do not need to be left overnight. ‘ One parer 
will pay for itself in one season. The price 
of a parer is 75 cents or one dollar.—[Mrs 
Mallett. 

I think it is fun to ride horseback. My 
grandpa got me a sidesaddle and lets me 
ride his pony. I walk almost two miles 
to school. We had a picnic the last day. 
My papa is a miller and I helpea him 
grind 40 bushels of corn one day. I am a 
Iowa lassie. We have over 200 little chick- 
ens. Sister, cousin and myself helped mow 
away the hay this year, and oh, what fun, 
only it was awful hot!—[A Horse Woman. 





MOTHER: 


How I long to see you, mother; 
How I long to hear your voice! 
If but to hear you speak my name, 
How my poor heart would rejoice! 
Oh, I long to see thee, mother, 
When my heart is sore oppressed. 
From the cares of life you’d shield me— 
Hold me tigthtly to your breast. 
But God has called you from me, mother; 
He has taken you away. 
But I hope to meet you sometime, 
In that bright, eternal day. 


IpA MakE LEAVITT. 





Canning Rhubarb Raw—In the issue 
for Sept 14 of this paper, White Ribbon 
mentions in her article, Bread and Sass, 
that one girl won first money at a town 
fair on her raised brown bread and canned 
rhubarb, and that the rhubarb was canned 
raw, without sugar, using only cold water. 
She gives the recipe for the brown bread, 
but not for the rhubarb. I would like to 
know how that is done, and whether chem- 
icals are used to aid the keeping quality. 
[H. G.‘B. 

In canning rhubarb raw, pack the glass 
as full as it will crowd before adding the 


pure cold water. Use no chemicals and 
leave no air space when sealing or put- 
ting on the cover. Use young, tender rhu- 


barb, and do not peel. Firm, sound blue- 
berries and cranberries are kept from de- 
cay in the same way, in-barrels or glass. 
I have not canned in this way myself, but 
my nearest neighbor cans all her rhubarb 
for winter in this way. Some change the 
water occasionally, some never.—[White 
Ribbon. 





Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 





FOURTH INSTALLMENT FOR OCTOBER. 


13, Numerical Enigma—I am composed of 
15 letters. 
My 6, 4,5 is an instrument of punishment. 
My 8, 11, 15 is a household vessel. 
My 12, 14 ,7 ig a part of the foot. 
My 6, 11, 12 is an animal very trouble- 
some. 
My 1, 9, 2, 7, 6 is a carpenter’s tool, 
My 5, 3, 2 is a well known animal, 
My 10, 1, 2 is to fit. with a point. 
My 8, 1, 13, 15 is to inflict. 
My whole is what we all love. 
14, Charade— 
Complete, I’m a noble vessel, 
Beheaded, I’m one more rude, 
Beheaded again, 
I’m part of the same. 
By the sailors understood. 
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= BISHOP (Grand Rapids) 
FURNITURE 


Is sold on its MERITS, 

We save you one-third by selling direct, and 
we give you the cong of having any article 
ordered from usin your home FIVE DAYS. If 
not perfectly satisfied, you may return the goods 
at our expense,and your money will be refunded. 
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8-Piece Butte No.119 
Our Price P(C)-75 Retait Value, $30.00 to $82.00 

Pewt buy furniture before our Free 
WE EPRI E PAY. Fl rity toll potata east of Mie 
rg pal ie) d allow ‘a chee gg 


river and 


to page= rk beyond. or ‘abe all risk of damage 
BISHOP FURNITURE CO., GRAND RAPIDS. MICH. 














Danger ir in Soda. 


Serious Results - Sometimes Follow its 
Excessive Use. 


Common soda is all right in its place and 
indispensable in the kitchen and for cook- 
ing and washing purposes, but it was never 
intended for a medicine, and people: who 
use it as such will some day regret it. 

We refer to the common use of soda to 
relieve heartburn or sour stomach, a habit 
which thousands of people practice almost 
daily, and one which is fraught with dan- 
ger; moreover the soda only gives tempo- 
rary relief and in the end the stomach 
trouble gets worse and worse. 

The soda acts as a mechanical irritant to 
the walls of the stomach and bowels and 
cases are On record where it accumulated 
in the intestines, causing death by inflam- 
mation or peritonitis. 

Dr. Harlandson recommends as the safest 
and surest cure for sour stomach (acid 
dyspepsia) an excellent preparation sold 
by druggists under the name of Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets. These tabiets are large 
20 grain lozenges very pleasant to taste 
and contain the natural acids, peptones 
and digestive elements essential to good di- 
gestion, and when taken after meals they 
digest the food perfectly and promptly be- 
fore it has time to ferment, sour and poi- 
son the blood and nervous system. 


Dr. Wuerth states that he invariably uses 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets in all cases of 
stomach derangements and finds them a 


certain cure not only for sour stomach, but 
by promptly digesting the food they create 


a healthy appetite, increase flesh and 
strengthen the action of the heart and 
liver. They are not a cathartic, but in- 


tended only for stomach diseases and weak- 
ness and will be found reliable in any stom- 
ach trouble except cancer of the stomach, 
All druggists sell Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tab- 
lets at 50 cts per package. 

A little book describing all forms of stom- 
ach weakness and their cure mailed free 
by addressing the Stuart Co. of Marshall, 
Mich. 





SURE OF ITS VICTIM. 

Dr. D. M. Bye, of Indianapolis, Ind., the great 
cancer speci‘tlist, who has cured over six thou- 
sand cases of cancer within the last eight years 
with soothing balmy oils, says that one time he 
selected a list of five hundred names of persons 
who had written to him relative to taking treat- 
ment, but who, from some canse, had neglected 
to do so, and wrote to them sev eral months later 
inquiring after their condition; to his surprise 
and grief he learned that nearly twenty per cent 
had died within five months from the time they 
had written their letters of inquiry. If left to 
itself cancer is always sure of its victim. Book 
sent free, giving particulars and prices of Oils. 
Address DR, D. M. BYE Co., Lock Box 325, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 


Large Wholesale House 

paee ed to establish an Office and distributing depot in 

each 8 and desires manager for each office. Salary 

S125 pe month and extra profits. Applicants must 

reference as to character and have $800 to $1000 

cash. Previous experience not necessary. For full par- 

ticulars, address 

PRESIDENT, Box 1151, Philadelphia, Pa. 
,Om gine inform 


pn CURED oc eacicied 


mongers PIUM 
A of a rele 


ure. Address 
MRS. R. Fo VALDWIN, ‘Son 1212, Chicago, Ill. 
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RIGHT 


Segents AWAY 
{300 Danted 


We desiie to secure a number of good agents 
for the “AMERICAN AGRICULTUR ST” in thea 
estates of Ohio, West Virginia, Virginia and the, 
, South and Pennsylvania on SALARY and E = 
PPENSES. Good pay to the right men. Resi- 
dents of the respective states preferred. When § 
applying, state experience. , 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, a 
52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. : 


4+ - 
Catalog Complete °f Asicuttural Books, 


Address ORANGE JUDD 
COMPANY, New York, N. Y., or Chicago, lil 


‘Sea es 22 ee ww 
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FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY [27] 


Eating vs Digesting. 


E. W. 





“I have been losing weight for some 
years past, and as I have always been thin 
I should prefer to put on flesh rather than 
part with it. What would you suggest?” 

Those who have always been thin are so 
by temperament, and though they may in- 
crease weight, they can hardly hope to be- 
come ponderous. A pendulous abdomen will 
recede but slowly on a diet of bread and 
water, while men of the Abraham Lincoln 
stamp will not grow fat even under the 
most favorable conditions. So obstinate 
are the forces of inherited tendencies. 

A great many physicians favor the stuf- 
fing theory. In some sanitariums patients 
are systematically over-fed, in much the 
Same way that we shut up geese before 
Christmas and make them plump for mar- 
ket. The feathered geese get enlarged and 
diseased livers. As for the other kind—the 
intelligent men and women—they have a 
hard time of it. This statement is made 
from actual observation. A year ago a 
case of severe nervous prostration came 
to this house. He consulted an eminent 
specialist, who gave him one kind,of medi- 
cine for his nerves, and another *kind for 
his stomach, and another kind for his liver, 
and another kind for his kidneys, and who 
then looked him over sharply and said, 
“You must eat more.” 

‘“‘What’s the good of that, doctor?” asked 
the patient. “I can’t digest what I eat 
now.” 

“You must eat more,” repeated the great 
man, “and with much emphasis, “you 
must digest what you eat.” 

“But how?” 

“By sitting still for an hour after each 
meal and giving yourself up wholly to the 
work of digestion.” 

Now there’s no doubt that sitting still 
for an hour, or even half that time, after 
eating will greatly increase digestive force, 
but even that will not enable a weak stom- 
ach to assimilate food for which there is 
no appetite. How mournfully did that poor 
invalid come to his meals. How plaintive 
was his oft-repeated inquiry, ‘“‘Have I got 
to eat again?’ How sadly and conscien- 
tiously did he eat steak or mutton or eggs 
and vegetables with cream and brown 
bread and stewed fruit—all good digesti- 
ble viands when there is gastric juice to 
dissolve them, but otherwise the stuff of 
which disease is made. And how earnestly 
did I wish that I was an eminent physi- 
cian, or even a professional nurse, so that 
I might be privileged to use that delightful 
word ‘‘must.’ 

In that case I would have said, “My dear 
friend, you mustn’t eat at all until you are 
desperately hungry, and even then you 
mustn’t eat quite as much as you want. 
You must throw physic to the dogs. You 
must breathe more. You must pack and 
cram your lungs with all the pure air they 
will hold, and then force them to hold 
more. Take the biggest breath you can 
manage, and while holding it in, pass a 
tape measure around your chest under your 
arms. Now you must take so many big, 
full breaths every half hour of the day, 
that in a month’s time you will have gained 
an inch in the measure of your expanded 
chest. And then you must keep right on 
gaining more inches.” 

The fact is, overfeeding is the finest 
thing in the world—that is, of course, over- 
feeding the starving lungs, not the surfeit- 
ed stomach. An inch added to the chest 
measure will not make the abdomen heav- 
ier, but it will round out the chest, help 
to cover up the collar bones and shoulder 
hollows, and. change the dining room from 
a scene of deepest gloom to a place where 
Eden’s flowers bloom. Certainly increase 
in weight cannot come unless meals are 
eaten with the cheerfulness of a sharp ap- 
petite. 

The last time I saw the invalid men- 
tioned above, there was no inquiry as to 
how long he had kept up the overeating 
process. But I noticed that he had a fresh 
color in his face and his muscles were 
hard and plump. Do you suppose either of 
these results were produced by taxing a 
tired digestive apparatus? There is rea- 
son to believe that one came from the 
daily vigorous use of the flesh brush and 
the other from continuous outdoor work 
and outdoor play. 

A thin, rundown condition is not pro- 


duced primarily by a diet of biscuits and 
tea. It is produced primarily by the breath- 
ing of very little air, and that of a bad 
quality. This method of breathing, and 
this kind of air, inevitably weaken the ap- 
petite, which is content with a bit of toast 
and a cup of hot water. At this juncture 
your friends exclaim, ‘‘Why, how thin you 
are; you ought to eat more.” When you 
plead no appetite, they tell you to take a 
tonic. And this is good advice. Only if 
you want to be sure of the best results, 
put the tonic into the lungs. Take a large 
dose of it every half hour, and keep on in- 
creasing the dose. You won’t have to waste 
any.dollars on it. 

A useful adjunct in the matter of gain- 
ing weight is drinking water—at least four 
pints a day—taken when it will not inter- 
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Grape Wine—S. A. B. asks for a recipe 
for grape wine. For every 1 gal bruised or 
mashed grapes, add 1 gal soft water. Let 
the same stand a week without stirring, 
then draw the liquor off, fine, and to every 
1 gal liquor add 3 ibs lump sugar. Put 
the whole into a vessel, but do not cock 
until it has done hissing (or fermenting), 
then cook it close, and in six months you 
can bottle it. This makes a splendid wine 
and it is a true and correct recipe, for I 
have used the same for years. Farmers ~ 
who have plenty of grapes should never be 
without it, as it is not costly, and it would 
save many a doctor’s bill. Elderberry wine 
and elderberry blossom wine should be in 
the home of every person. As I have used 
and made the same for years, I speak from 
experience when I say that nothing in the 














fere with digestion. line of medicines can surpass it.—[R. S. 








Leslie’s Monthly 
Great $1.00 Offer 


OUR BEAUTIFUL ART CALENDAR FOR 1902 
OUR DOUBLE 2zstx ANNIVERSARY NUMBER 
OUR SUPERB CHRISTMAS ISSUE AND 
LESLIE’S MONTHLY FOR ONE YEAR 


ALL FOR ONE DOLLAR 


If you mention this paper, chis great combination of art and 
literature will be sent with all charges prepaid. 


The Beautiful 1902 Art Calendar 


attistically portrays the most ‘‘Popular American Actresses and 
Their Favorite Flower,’’ especially painted for us by Miss Maud 
Stumm of New York, the famous American water colorist; size 
1234x 10 inches, in three sheets tied with silk ribbon; lithographed 
in 12 colors on heavy pebble plate paper. The price of this calen- 
dar alone in art stores would be 50 cents. 


The Double 25th 
Anniversary Number 


for November will be a revelation in mag- 
azine making. 168 pages superbly illus- 
trated in black and white and colors. 


The Superb 
Christmas Issue 


will be another masterpiece of literature 
and art. Beautifully illuminated in colors 
by the leading artists of the day. 


Leslie’s 
Monthly for 1902 


all that’s new, 














FRANK 


LESLIE’S 


POPULAR 


MONTHLY 


10 cents $1.00 a Year 





Legstrr’s stories ring true. They are like 
life, and many of them are taken from act- 
ual occurrences, 

Lestie’s articles deal with every great 

hase of American endeavor. They stimu- 
face while they entertain. 

To appreciate Lesi1n’s serials you must 
A wonderful novel by 


1z numbers presentin 
all that’s interesting, all that’s beautiful: 





become a subscriber. 
“Maurice Hewlett, author of ‘‘ Richard Yea en in = me | Calendar 
and Nay,” begins shortly. Other brilliant and 14 Numbers all for 91.00. 


serials follow in quick succession. 

Such men and women as Nansen, Zang- 
will, Ballington Booth, Henry van Dyke, 
Owen Wister, Cc. G. D, Roberts, “ Ralph 
Connor,’”’ Booker Washington, Frank Stock- 
ton, Mary Wilkins, Margaret Sangster, 
Conan Doyle, Eden Phiipotts, Sienkiewicz, 
Hopkinson Smith, Sager gine “ag Pret 
Harte, and a multitude of others, make 
Lzsutr’s MontHLY appeal distinctively to 
the active man, the inteliigent woman, and 
to boys and girls who mean to accomplish 


Artistic = Monuments 


COST kn PLAIN ones i White Bronze 


Marble is entirely out of date. Granite soon ge own, discolored 
requires constant expense and care, and pa ‘um les back te Moth- 
er Earth. Besides it is very expensive 
White Bronze is strictly everlasting. “it cannot crumble with the action of 
frost. oss-growth is an impossibility. 4 By: 
than any stone. 


Then why not investigate it? for 
nearly one hundred public monuments. We have designs S $4.00 to 
4,000.00. Write at once for free designs and ne te ng 


8 Rei you under 
no obligations. We deal direct and deliver everywh of dol- 
lars’ worth of work sold to readers of this paper in the x; —- few —— 


Che Monumental Bronze Zo., C= ERX STREET... 


Specimen copy and illustrated Prospectus 10 
cents, which amount will ppply on your sub- 
scription sent to us, should you accept the 
above offer. 


AGENTS WANTED. LIBERAL OFFERS 
APPLY QUICKLY. 


FRANK LESLIE PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
Founded 1855. 141-147 6th Ave. New York. 
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Tatted Point for Collar. 


B, A. We 
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Use No 80 thread and make as many 
wheels as necessary for length of collar, 
then add a third for point to be worn in 
front, Only the point and a little each side 
are shown in the cut. After heading is 
put on, sew to a % -~ %-inch wide band of 
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TATTED POINT COLLAR, 


muslin, then the collar is ready to be worn 
with any stock or collar. These wheels 
without the heading would make a very 
pretty handkerchief edge. 

Terms use*?: D k, double knot; p, picot. 

Wheel: One d k, long p, 2 d k, short p, 
and so on alternating long and short p’s, 
with d k between, till there are 7 long and 
7 short p’s, draw into ring and fasten. Do 
not break thread, but fasten it with a 


knot in top of 1st long p, then close to this 
knot make a small ring of 34k, p, 3 dk, p, 
3 dak, p, 3 d k, fasten again with knot in 
top of ist long p. Leave about 4 inchthread, 
then make a large ring of 2 dk, p, 2 dk, 
fasten to last p of small ring, * 2 d k, p, * 
repeated till there are 8 p, 2d k, draw, leave 


about % inch of thread, fasten with knot in 
top of 2d long p, close. to knot make small 
ring and fasten with knot in top of 2d long 


p, and so repeat small and large rings till 
there are 7 of each, fastening last large 
ring at its 8th p to list, p of Ist small ring. 
Join wheels together as made. 

Heading: Make large ring like those in 
wheel, leave 4 inch thread small ring, 
fasten to 3d p of large ring of wheel, leave 
a little less than 4 inch thread, another 
small ring’ joined to ist small ring, and 
joined by its center to 5th p of large ring of 


wheel, leave 4 inch thread, make large ring 
joined to ist at 2d p, leave % inch 
thread and fasten with knot to 2d 
small ring, then make 2 small rings 
before turning work to make another 


large ring, joining 4th small ring to 3d p of 
2d large ring of center wheel, then a large 
ring and proceed as before, making as 
shown in pattern 3 small rings instead of 2 
before turning to make a large ring, as 
large ring row increases faster than small 
ring. In open spaces between wheels leave 
2 small rings not joined to wheels. 





Three Little Dinner Bags. 


MAY LONARD. 





Of all the Christmas gifts I made last 
year, none proved more welcome than 
“three little dinner bags.’’ One went to an 
elderly lady who works in a_ shop; 
one went to a young lady stenographer, and 
one to a ten-years-old school girl. The 
foundation of each was a 2-lIb tin coffee 
can that measured 5% in across and 6% 
in high. 

The first was covered with a piece of 
black silk with a double yellow rose and 
leaves worked upon the front. Set the can 
upon a piece of pastboard and mark around 
it: cut this out and cover upon one side 


BUSY FINGERS 


with silk and upon the other with cambric. 
The silk for the sides was cut 18% in 
around and 12 high and was lined for three 
inches at the top with yellow satin. This 
was sewed into an open bag with a shir 
run 2 in from top and 1% in black satin 
ribbon run in for draw strings. The bot- 
tom. was basted up 1% in and sewed over 
and over to the round bottom on wrong 
side with heavy thread. When turned, the 
can was slipped in and the strings drawn 
and it looked like a very handsome shop- 
ping bag. The stenographer always wears 
blue serge in the office, so her bag was cov- 
ered with this material, having a bunch of 
white daisies emproidered upon it and blue 
satin ribbon strings. 

The dinner bag made for the little girl 
was covered with gray linen, the sides com- 
posed of four equal strips running up and 
down, with the seams feather-stitched with 
scarlet cotton. The top was faced down 
with turkey red, and the strings were of 
red ribbon. Upon one of the strips was 
worked the girl’s name in full, with a tiny 
wreath around it. The bottom of this bag 
was heavy linen canvas instead of paste- 
board, so that the bag can be easily washed 
when soiled. These bags look much better 
than a box, bucket or basket, as they do 
not advertise their contents, and the can is 
removed each evening and washed, so it 
is always fresh. 





Raised Worsted Embroidery—Take a 
straight hairpin, bend wires near or far 
apart as required for hight of work when 
finished. Wind worsted around wires, 
keeping threads close together and con- 
tinue until »-- long as required for leaf or 
petal. Lay this on cloth to be decorated. 
Sew through middle, catching down each 
thread of worsted. Pull out wire and cut 
in middle of each loop on both sides, pick 
out with a pin until it stands out round, 
then trim with scissors. For pansies use 
shaded worsteds, for leaves green should be 
used.—[A. R. A. 





Novel Christmas Gifts—Three pudding 
bags, crocheted of cotton or linen and well 
bleached. Begin with a chain and widen 
until of desired size. Crochet a row of 
holes for tape. These bags may be of dif- 
ferent sizes for dumplings or puddings. 
Baby basket: Line a long clothes basket 
with dainty wadded silk, suspend from 
two strong hooks in the ceiling by means of 
crocheted bands or those knit in garter 
stitch.—[L. M. Annable. 





” Crocheted Tam O’Shanter—Ch 3, join in 
a ring, 8 s ec in ring. Continue with s c, 
gaining 8 st each row until there are 23 
rows and 184 st. Crochet 5 plain rows, re- 
taining 184 st. Narrow tc 65 st in 7 rows, 
losing 17 st each row. Crochet 7 rows plain. 
It requires 1% half skeins Germantown 
wool. There will be enough left for a tuft 
for top of cap; this can be made by wind- 
ing wool over a silver fork, tying through 
the tines, and cutting edges.—[Ruth Ray- 
mond. 





Child's Sacque—Material: Five skeins 
pale blue Saxony yarn. Ch 45 for around 
neck. On this ch make 9 rows of alternat- 
ing star st and double crochet, widening 
sufficient to keep smooth when laid in cir- 


cle. Cut yarn. Leave 9 stars on either edge 
for front and count off 20 for armholes. 
Fasten first and last together. Crochet 


sleeve in same st, widening every other 
star in Ist round. When of sufficient length 
finish with crochet*border. Crochet 15 rows 
for body part of sacque and finish fronts 
and bottom with same border as sleeves.— 
[Lalia Mitchell. 








Joseph Horne Co. 


THREE SPECIALS IN BLACK 
DRESS GOODS. 


Don’t send us your order with your eyes 
shut. Get samples first, unless you have im- 
plicit contidence in what we say. We back 
up our advertising news every time with 
samples. That’s one reason why we have such 
a tremendous mail-order business throughout 
the United States. 

First Special—A-58-in. BLACK CHEVIOT, 
> om a and shrunk ready to be made up,a 

ne black in medium weight 
and the popular priceis , : (5c yd. 

Second Special—Imported PIEROLA CLOTHS 
in the handsomest of designs—goods that sell 
regularly for $1.50 a yard, and we are going 
to let you have them for half 
price . a . . . . . (5c yd. 

Third Special—A $2.50-a-yard BROAD- 
CLOTH, confined to us for the cities of Pitts- 
burg and Allegheny, and which we have sold 
thousands and thousands of yards of, and 
which we will continue anne 
at the derprice of .. $2 a yd. 


Joseph Horne Co. 


Dept. E. H. Pittsburg; Pa. 


ROM $60 TO $125. Al MONTH 











>KNITTER 


| by either knitting for the 
trade or selling machines. 
/ Knits everything from 
homespun or factory yarns 
= to hand knitting, 
also all sizes of hosiery 

BIG souny fe witbout seams. Only machiné 
FOR AGEN de with RIBSING 
ATTA HMENT, ‘Ahead of all competitors: Write us 
at once for our cata logue and samples of work which ex- 
plains everything. SATISFACTION GUAR NTEED.' 
Address, J. E. GEARHART, Box 29, TELD, PA, 


































15 JEWELED 
J ELGIN: WALTHAM 


The ——— genuine 14 karat gold plated watch 
m the market’ Double hunting case, 
SOLID GOLD PATTERN of engraving. 
jiamond eut ruby jeweled movement,stem 
wind and stem set, an accurate-to-the-sec 
ond timekeeper. Cut this out and send 
it to us and we qill send the watch to you 
by express. You examine it at your express 
fice and if as represented pay express 
agent our special sale price $2.98 and ex- 
press charges and it is yours. Mention size 
wanted LADYSor GENTS, We furnish 
this watch Guaranteed For 20 Years 
with Elgin orWaltham 15 Jeweled works 
for$textra. R_E CHALMERS & CO. 
852-856 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 





Send us your adcresy 
and we will showyou 
ay ur how to make $3 aday 
absolutely sure; we 
furnish the work and teach you free, you work in 


Send us your address and we will 
we guarantee a clear profit 
day's — absolutely sure. Write at once. 


UFACTUBING CO., Box S86, Deercit, Hick. 


TELECRAPHY 


Taught thoroughly and quickly. Positions secured. 
Expenses low. Catalogue free. 
Eastern Telegraph School, Box 1, Lebanon, Pa’ 


the locality where and ~ 
explain the busi 
of phe for eve 











4 Send toe ORANGE JUDD 
Agricultural Books Goupestt, Gime es 
New York, for Complete Catalog. 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 








Everyone Realizes that it costs much 
more to produce a good article than it 
does a “cheap” one. In many instances 
a frail and flimsy thing may have the ap- 
pearance of a substantial, well-made one 
an@ will sell for much less, at the same 
time paying a larger profit. This applies 
to nothing more fully than furniture. The 
Bishop Furniture Co, of Grand Rapids, 
Mich—who will mail their large catalogue 
free—agree to supply reliable, stylish fur- 
niture on their profit-saving plan at about 
what you must pay for inferior goods, and 
prove it by shipping subject to approval. 
If not satisfactory you may return at their 
expense. 








Hereisa 










coun BARGAIN 


Before You Buy a Watch 















Read Our Offer > & 











ain 14 Karat Solid Gold filled Case warranted ab- 
mn eolutely for 25 years Not te tezaieh or lose its 
eolor, with fully guaranted SPECIAL R. L. 


17 Jewel Movement a 









pam pd at Factory 


Greatest W 
— express pene 
f Ladies” or Gents size 


Nothing like it ever advertised or sold for the 
Jewelers ask ffom $15 to $25. Speeial 60 


Send us name and address and 
pad sen: 7 the watch for your inspection. 
ween your own satisfaction that this is the 
h Bargain ever offered then pay 
Nin nee toy not r~ — 81 


EXCELSIOR WATCH ¢ CO., Pr; Lees Bldg., Chi 


rice we offer. 


ay Offer: la eg oe from us you 


atch at factory 
bP arora 


NOTE: 
= 
To introduce, we will sell this watch to one person im each pices 


After you have a... 


wr § G59 = 


Address not perfectly satisfactory fn 





atalogue ~~ 











TALK AROUND THE TABLE 


Bits of Human Nature.; 


Beware, Girls!—I had been: invited by a 
friend to take a trip to Newport, that 
beautiful city by the sea. It was the ith 
of September, 1890, and one of the most 
beautiful days of the year. We began the 
day badly by losing the first train, thereby 
reaching Providence too late for the New- 
port boat, so had to content ourselves by 
a trip down the bay to a smaller and less 
pretentious resort. However, “all’s well 
that ends well.’”’ The day was perfect, 
my escort at his best, and as we strolled 
on the beach or sat in the shade and chat- 
ted we became better acquainted than at 
any time during our previous acquaintance 
of three years. Finally came the _ shore 
dinner, which my friend declared he could 


not share, owing to having a prejudice 
against what I found he had never tried, 
but after some coaxing he consented to 


try it, providing I would get out the clams 
and cut off the ugly necks, which I did. 
(Beware, girls! I have had to do it ever 
since.) It was a merry meal, followed by 
a pleasant afternoon passed mainly in talk 


upon different subjects, upon which we 
found we had much in common. Next 
came the sail home by moonlight. We 


chose a cozy corner at the end of the boat, 
and being late in the season there were 
few passengers. Very little was said, but 
I shall never forget that lovely moonlight 
ride up the bay. Just before reaching the 
city my friend leaned over and clasping 
my hand, which rested on the railing, 
whispered, “This has been the happiest 
day of my life.” Eight years later this 
man became my husband.—[Nellie B. 





® RUBE AT THE ACADEMY- 


been attending one o’ these yere clubs 
ealled scientific, 

And listened till my ear drums wus nigh split 
with words terrific. 

seen how worlds and suns 
wus built from stellar dust, 
And no one there to boss the job lest every- 
thing should bust. 


I’ve 


I've and moons 


Then they told how life was made out o’ chem- 
icals and things, 

But none o’ them didn’t make none, though I 
hoped they would, by jings, 

‘Cause that is just one of the 
wanted for to know,— 

How life got started on its way and kep’ a- 
goin’ so. 


things I’ve 


And man hisself they said had come from 
pithy Canthropus, 
A kind of different monkey 


little cuss 


from that other 


What goes around with organ men, and 
makes the children laugh; 
He ain’t no Anthropithecos,—he’s only man 


by half. 


This Papa Pithecanthropos tad five children 
up his tree; 
come erlong Orang 

wonderful to see, 

Then Chimpanzee and Gibbon and Gorill’ what 
stands upon his feet, 

And lastly Man was born to make the fam- 
ily complete. 


First Outang, which is 


I didn’t hear no word o’ God, 
out o’ date. 

You don’t need no God when you git all this 
science in your pate. 

Things jest happened so, I reckon, and it’s all 
2 work of Chance 

And what Chance can’t do, why that is did 
by Circumstance. 


Course men ain’t got no soul; there’s no such 
place as heaven; 

This world’s all, and its stages, as the poet 
Says, is seven. 


All I kin make out from this science is to 
work and eat your hash, 
For we're rushing on to nothingness and 


everlasting smash. 
J. H. LA ROCKE. 


A Great Family Reunion—Many years 
have passed since that beautiful day, but 
how well I remember it! It brings back to 
me the memory of so many sweet and good 
schoolmates, some of whom have departed 
this life, while others are living in distant 
lands, and I only see them yet in the vision 
of memory. This day marked the close of 
school in an old country schoolhouse. Here 
we were all gathered together,—happy 
boys and girls, all dressed gayly in our 
best. Oh, what good times we had, and 
how we enjoyed our dinner! Our parents 
had come to enjoy the day with us, each 
family having brought a great basket of 
good things. We spread our table on the 
green lawn, with great tall walnut trees 
“shading the entire schoolyard. It was like 


a great family reunion, all were so well ac- 
quainted with one another. 


After dinner 





we ran for prizes until 3 o’clock, when a 
storm arose and every one of us flied to the 
school. All of a sudden we saw 
streak of lightning, folowed by a sharp 
peal of thunder, sounding dreadfully to us 
children, for it was almost as dark as 
night. The rain fell in torrents for half 
an hour. As soon as it ceased, teacher, 
children and all, rushed out of the build- 
ing, all anxious to see where the lightning 
had struck, and what do you think we 
saw? About 10 yards from the school a 
hitching rack had. been erected, to which 
several horses had been tied. Four of 
these were dead, all struck by lightning. 
So it was rather a sorry ending for a day 


that had begun so happily, as the horses 
were valuable ones and belonged to the 
‘different neighbors.—[Mrs L. S., Missouri. 


A SUBTLE SENSE OF FELLOWSHIP. 

I met her in the city street, 

Amid the passing throng. 
A subtle sense of fellowship 

Came surging sweet and strong 
Across the gulf of Life to me. 
’'Twas like a burst of melody, 
And in my heart an ecstasy 

Of joy awoke in song. 


*“hen she passed on her busy way, 
And I pursued my own. 
Thro’ all the years since that bright day 
I have not been alone. 
Tho’ we have never met again,— 
Thro’ days of joy and nights of pain, 
Tho’ my love proves another’s gain, 
My life has fairer grown. 
ESPERANCE. 





Pollie Muggins, your verses in the Sept 
28 issue on “Mother” are good. My mother 
has been dead 12 years and my father two 
years. How bright the Tablers’ pages are, 
and poetry is strewn over the pages like 
daisies in a meadow. I am fond of poetry 
and like to see so much of it in this paper. 
is. Aes. Bats 








? 
‘cause he is 





ON FIRE. 


An exploding lamp; the clothing in 
a blaze; a paragraph in the paper tell- 
ing of horrible suffering from burns. 
Tragedy in this form moves a man to 
tears, But for 
women who are 
daily being con- 
sumed by the 
smouldering fire 
of disease there is 


little sympathy. 
Inflammation, 
with its fierce 


burning; ulcera- 
tion, eating into i 
the tissues; the / 

. > 
nervous system al- | a 
most shattered by is 
suffering, these eee" 
are only part of 
the daily agonies 
borne by many a 
woman, 

Dr. Pierce’s Fa- 
vorite Prescription ° 

Tal 
puts out the fire AEN 
of inflammation, es 
heals ulceration, mm 
and cures female 
weakness, It tran- . 
quilizes the nerves, restores the appetite, 
and gives refreshing sleep. “Tayorite 
Prescription ” is the most reliable put-up 
medicine offered as a cure for diseases 
peculiar to women. J¢ always helps. 
Lt almost always cures. 

* When I first commenced using Dr. Pierce’s 
medicines,” writes Mrs. George A. Strong, of 
Gansevoort, Saratoga Co., N. Y., “I was suffer- 
ing from female weakness, a disagreeable drain, 
bearing-down pains, weak and tired feeling all 
the time. I dragged around in that way for two 

ears, and I began taking your medicine. After 
faking first bottle I began to feel better. I took 
four bottles of Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescrip- 
tion, two of ‘Golden Medical Discovery,’ one 
vial of the ‘Pleasant Pellets,’ also used one 
bottle of Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy. Now I 
feel like a new person. I can’t thank you 
enough for your kind advice and the good your 
medicine has done me.” 


Dr. Pierce’s Common Sense Medical 
Adviser, paper bound, is sent /ree on 
receipt of 21 one-cent stamps to pay 
expense of mailing ox/y. Address Dr. 
R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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I Will Cure You of 


Rheumatism. 


No pay until you know it. 


After 2000 experiments, I have learned 
how to cure Rheumatism. Not to turn 
bony joints into flesh again; that is impos- 
sible. But I can cure the disease always 
at any stage, and forever. 

I ask for no money. Simply write me a’ 
postal and I will send you an order on 
your nearest druggist for six bottles of 
Dr. Shoop’s Rheumatism Cure, for every 
druggist keeps it. Use it for a month, and 
if it does what I claim, pay your druggist 
$5.50 for it. 1f it doesn’t, I will pay him 
myself. 

I have no samples. Any medicine that 
can affect Rheumatism with but a few doses 
must be drugged to the verge of danger. 
I use no such drugs. It is folly to take 
them. You must get the disease out of the 
blocd. 

My remedy does that, even in the most 


difficult, obstinate cases. No matter how 
impossible this seems to you, I know it 


and I take the risk. I have cured tens of 
thousands of cases in this way, and my 
records show that 39 out of 40 who get those 
six bottles pay, and pay gladly. I have 
learned that people in general are honest 
with a physician who cures them. That is 
all I ask. If I fail, I don’t expect a penny 
from you. 

Simply write me a postal card or letter. 
Let me send you an order for the medi- 
cine. Take it for a month, for it won’t 
harm you anyway. If it cures, pay $5.50. 
I leave that entirely to you. I will mail 
you a book that tells how I do it. Address 
Dr. Shoop, Box 542, Racine, Wis. 





LIFE SIZE DOLL 


FREE tor it tot.” 


Girls can get this beautiful 
Life Size Doll absolutely Free for 
selling only four boxes of our 
Great Cold & Headache Tablets 
at 25 centsa box. Write to-day 
and we will send you the tablets 
by mail postpaid ; when sold send 
us the money A wd and we will 
send you this Life Size Doll which 
is 2% feet high and can wear 
baby’s clothes. Dollie = an In 







— | Cheeks, es, Kid Col- 
o Body, a Gold Plated Beauty 
Red Shoes, 


and will stand enn This doll is an 
exact reproduction of the finest hand 
poeees French Doll, and will live 
a child’s memory long after child- 
hood days have Add 
NATIONAL MEDICINE CO., 
Doll Dept. 5g K, New Haven,Conn 











A New Source of Income 


In every village, town and city are many homes 
of intelligent people. In every one of these 
homes there is a desire for a broader, higher, 
happier, easier and more useful life. The per- 
son who brings something that will insure such 
life will certainly be welcomed as a friend. 
And when that something costs only a dollar, 
it 0 be purchased at sight in every home 
visited. 


No Experience Required 


To insure lucrative compensation, in introduc. 
ing the magazine Good Housekeeping to such 
homes, Just as fine for farm homes also, of 
course, but our representatives do best where 
the homes are closest together. Good House- 
keeping is ‘different’? from any other house- 
hold periodical. It is unique. It takes right 
hold. It fascinates. It helps.? 


For Women and Men 


Young or old, this is arare opportunity. The 
work is honorable, pleasant, easy and profita- 
ble for those who take hold of it in the right 
spirit. Good yay for little work, big pay for 
much work. And your every effort is in be- 
half of one of .the highest purposes of 
humanity! 


Don’t Delay 


Apply at once for particulars to your old 
friends, 


The Phelps Publishing Co, 


Springfield, Mass. 
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The Dainty Old Scotch Scone. 


SARAH L. TENNEY- 


418 





"Tis an age of “fads,’’ they tell me, 
And the restless human race, 
Ever seeking for variety, 

Finds for each new fad a place, 
Cooking schools now hold dominion, 
But the best cook ever known, 

Never surpassed, in my opinion, 
The delicious 
old 
Scotch 
scone! 


Doctrinal beliefs and ‘isms, 
Leave truth’s seeker still in doubt; 
Science, with its fatal schisms, 
Puts philosophy to rout. 
But one fixed fact changeth never: 
All the foods in either zone 
Find no counterpart whatever 
Of the dainty 
old 
Scotch 
scone! 


Schools of fish and schools of learning, 
Both alike may sink or swim; 
Knowledge’s votaries cease their yearning, 
Overfiowing to the brim. 
But while earth remains, enduring, 
Tho’ it stand stark and alone, 
There’ll be nucking more alluring 
Than the fluffy a 
oO 





Scotch 
scone! 
Rye Bread and Pot Roasts. 
A. TUTTLE. 





Rural Route asks about rye bread and pot 
roasts. I used to make any amount of rye 
bread and it was always called good, so 
I can pass on my method of procedure. To 
4 qts of rye tlour, sifted into the bread pan, 
add about 1 big tablespoon salt, and make 
a hole in the center of the flour in which to 
mix the sponge. In 1 qt lukewarm water 
dissolve a yeast cake (dry yeast), pour into 
the center of the flour, and mix with a 
spoon into a moderately stiff batter. 
Sprinkle flour ever so lightly over the top 
of the batter. Now the sponge is set in the 
midst of the flour for to-morrow’s baking, 
for the above should be done in the even- 
ing. It is well to turn a milk pan over the 
top of the sponge, so as to prevent a crust 
forming on the surface. 

In the morning have about 1 qt water, 
lukewarm, add it to the sponge, and stir in 
all the flour. I do not remember the exact 
amount of water I used, but think I took 
a quart dipper full, and sometimes used a 
little less, sometimes a trifle more. The 
batter of the whole must be just as stiff 
as it is possible to make it by stirring 
with a large spoon. The stirring and beat- 
ing must be vigorous, till the batter is 
worked smooth (15 or 20 minutes’ rapid 
work should be sufficient). Then put into 
pans already greased. This amount will 
make four loaves. Dip the spoon fnto wa- 
ter and the dough will not cleave to it, but 
drop easily into the tins. When all in the 
tins, wet the back of the spoon with water, 
and smooth ‘the top of the loaves. Place 
in a warm spot, and allow to rise four or 
five hours, or until light, or commences to 
crack open on top. 

I have two ways of cooking a pot roast, 
either of which is good. For one method 
have the kettle hot and with just a little 
bit of suet in the bottom to keep the meat 
from sticking. Place the beef in it, and let 
sear, first on one side, then on the other, 
to retain the juices. Then nearly cover 
with hot water, and allow this to cook 
down, turning the beef occasionally and 
seasoning when about half cooked. The 
last 15 or 20 minutes the water should be 
nearly boiled out, and the meat must be 


watched carefully and turned often, so 
that it may brown nicely, but not burn. 
The cup of broth left will make a good 
gravy when thickened. This makes a 


brown roast, and a piece of beef weighing 
4 lbs should so cook in about two hours. 
The second method, which I prefer, is 








BUSINESS NOTICE. 


$13 to Buffalo Pan-American and Re- 
turn, $13, via the Nickel Plate road daily, 
with limit of 15 days; 20-day tickets at $16 
for the round trip; 5-day tickets at $6 for 
the round trip on Tuesdays, Thursdays and 
Saturdays. Through service to New York 
and Boston and lowest available rates. For 
particulars and Pan-American folder of 
buildings and grounds, write John Y. Cal- 
ahan, general agent, 111 Adams street, Chi- 
ago. 


THE GOOD COOK 


practically the same thing as an oven 
roast, but is done in’ a kettle on top of the 
stoye, and any piece that will make a good 
pot roast will do nicely. An hour is suffi- 
cient time to allow for 4 lbs beef. Cut up 
quite a little suet into the kettle, try it out, 
put the beef into the hot fat and sear all 
over, then add barely enough water to Keep 
it from burning down (half a teacup is 
ample). Watch must be kept that it is not 
boiled entirely out, and it will probably be 
necessary to add the same amount once 
or twice while cooking. Season when about 
half cooked, add a little water, and make 
a gravy in the kettle when the roast is 
dished. If properly cooked, it should be 
hard to distinguish from an oven roast 
when carved. 

If one wishes all their meat cooked dry, 
they had better try the brown roast. If 
they like it rare and juicy, try this latter 
method. 





Barberry Jelly. 


E. B 





Like all kinds of fruit for jelly, the ber- 
ries should not be fully ripe. We always 
pick the barberries just before frost, in 
order to get any, as there are more pickers 
than berries where we live, for the farmers 
leave the barberries free for everybody. If 
you have neglected to gather them, it is 
not too late, as many people think the 
berries better after the frosts. Barberries 
do not contain much juice (we call them 
shoe pegs, because the most they consist 
of is two hard seeds and a red skin), and 
therefore it is difficult to make a firm jelly 
from the berries alone. The acid flavor is 
excellent, and I have learned that by cook- 
ing tart apples with the berries, one will 
get the desired flavor and a firm jelly. 
You may use half as much apples as there 
are berries, or more, if desired. 

Cover the fruit (as for apple sauce) with 
water, leave the berries on the little 
bunches, and quarter the apples without 
paring. Cook until soft, and strain through 
a flannel bag. Do not squeeze, and let 
drain part of the day or all night. Meas- 
ure the liquid, and put on the stove to boil. 
Skim thoroughly. Measure the sugar, us- 
ing the same quantity as in the juice, heat 
it in the oven, and add to the boiling 
liquid. Skim when it first boils, and again 
just before taking from the stove. Cook 
the liquid until it syrups. To find this state 
take out a teaspoonful and cool on a but- 
ter plate, and if it thickens, it is done. 
Remove from the fire, put in tumblers and 
set in a pan of hot water. Next day, melt 
some spermaceti, pour it over the top of 
each glass, put on the tin covers, and set 
away for future use. This keeps it from 
molding over the top. 





Scotch Scones—Into a bowl sift 2 cups 
flour, 4 teaspoons baking powder and 1 
teaspoon salt. With the tips of the fin- 
gers rub in 1 tablespoon lard and 1 table- 
spoon butter. Make a soft dough with % 
cup milk. Roll out on a_ well-floured 
board and cut with a biscuit cutter into 
rounds. Bake on a greased griddle, turn- 
ing only once when each side is browned. 
Set in the oven for a few minutes in case 
the inside of a scone may be a trifle raw. 
Serve very hot. They are good split and 
buttered and eaten with coffee for break- 
fast.—[C. 





Apple Fluff—Wash eight Pippins or Roy- 
als or any fine flavored and succulent fall 
apples. Put them in steamer, and let them 
cook until they nearly fall to pieces, then 
lift. Stir in 2-3 cup sugar until thoroughly 
blended; beat the whites of 2 eggs partial- 
ly, and finish after it is poured into the 
apple. Continue beating until it all has a 
light and foamy appearance. It tempts the 
appetite of both sick and well.—[Betsey. 





Late Rhubarb—Instead of letting the 
hard frosts take your rhubarb make it into 
jelly. Cut the stalks without peeling (as 
the best juices are next the skin) into 
pieces, as for a pie. Cook until soft in a 
bit of water. Strain through a muslin bag, 
and add to the boiling liquid an equal 
amount of sugar. Try it by putting a tea- 
spoonful on a cold plate; if it thickens, it 
it done and ready for the tumblers. When 
cold, turn over the top melted spermaceti. 
This can be carefully saved and used year 
after year. The reheating takes out the 
impurities. Another simple way of saving 








the rhubarb is to skin and cut the stalks 
into cubes and put in a glass jar, covering 
it with pure cold water. Screw the top on, 
and your rhubarb is already faced,— 





[Auntie, 
French Peasant Soup—Save the stock 
from boiling 4 or 6 lbs beef or mutton. Put 


it in a soup kettle with an onion cut fine 
and 1 dessertspoon salt, then chip in a lit- 
tle carrot and turnip, and add either 1 bay 
leaf, a little parsley or a bit of celery, and 
1 teaspoon white pepper. Lastly add 1 tea- 
cup dried green peas that have soaked over 
night. Let simmer slowly until it is all 
thoroughly done (it will take about two 
hours), then strain the soup through a 
sieve, mashing the pulp of the peas 
through. Return to the fire, stir continu- 
ally and add 1 cup rich, new milk. Serve 
with toasted bread. Nice.—[Betsey. 


A Polishing Cloth—It used to be a task 
to keep even the small amount of silver we 
had always presentable, but we -have 
learned an easy way, and a daily cleaning 
is no trouble now. We boiled old soft 
cloths in a mixture of hartshorn powder 
and milk—1 oz powder to 1 pt new milk. 
Boil for five minutes, remove from the fire 
and pass quickly through cold water. When 
wrung out and dried before the fire they 
are ready for.use. Wash the silver clean, 
wipe dry, then rub briskly with one of 
these polishing cloths. The silver so treat- 
ed is bright and shining, and the articles 
cleaned in- this way require nothing more 
than to be dusted with chamois, or an old 
soft cloth before being used. Try this. 
There seems no reason for allowing tar- 
nished silver on the table when it can be 
so easily and beautifully cleaned as this 
method admits of.—[Alma Cole Pickering. 








The Boy, Bread and ”Lasses. 


JAMES D- KIMBALL. 





I met a boy to-day, Jack,—a jolly, sturdy lad. 
Twas he who summoned up the joy 

Of childhood days, when all seemed glad. 
I vow, I felt once more a boy! 


He was barefoot—great fun for a boy, 
And he boasted a stone bruise or two; 
He accepted my penny with “tanks” 
were coy— 
I reckon he finds such gifts few. 


that 


7 ee sported pants with a reef in the 
pack, 
And two “windows” which let in the light; 
But, philosopher-like, he pulled in the slack, ‘ 
And stood ready for “grub” or a fight. 


And eons of “grub’’—ye gods! ’Tis but 
rue— 
T longed to take sup at his spread; 
But the paws of this lad for the service 


worked true 
At his feast of the ‘“‘’lasses and bread.” 


Ah, good ‘bread and 'lasses,”’ the boys love 


you still, 
Though from heels to the head plastered 
o’er! 


You never was known to make any boy ill; 
You’re the same sticky sweet lunch of yore. 


Well, Jack, I’ve returned from my stroll in 
the past,— 
Comé@ back to the sorrow and joy, 
To the sunshine and shadow of life’s fateful 


cast. 
But God bless the bread, ’lasses and boy! 
Did you ever see a patriotic cornfield? 
Ours is decked out in flags to keep away 
the crows.—[Auntie. 






















30 At WHOLESALE 
Day PRICES! 
If your dealer does not han- 


y dle MONARCH MALLEABLE 
Iron & STEEL RANGES we 
will ship the first one ordered 
from your community at the 

_ wholesale price; saving 
you from $10.00 to $25.00. 
Freight paid 400 miles. 
SENT FREE — Handsome 
catalogue with wholesale 
prices and full particulars. 


MALLEABLE IRON RANGE CO. 
185 Lake St., Beaver Dam, Wis. 


Recently at St. Louis, Mo. 
Do Not Crack Nor Warp. 


Musical Instruments 


Do you want a Guitar, Mandolin, 
Violin, Cornet, Banjo, Flate or other 
instrument? You can obtain special 
OFFER ' value this season by purchasing the 
new Lyon & Healy makes. There is 
nothing to compare with them in price or quality. Ask 
your local music dealer for them; if he does not keep 
them write today for log and ask for Complete 


















Handbook ot = metrementss sent free. fos 
ic: and obtain splendi n. 
LYON @ HEALY. 98 Adams St.» CHICACO, 


Mamma’s Answer. 








These verses, by Lillian Tuttle, 11 years old, 
are exactly as written, except for a few 
changes in punctuation.] 


Why can’t I, mamma? 

Please say yes! 

(As he saw a no 

Slowly taking its place.) 

I’ve tried and tried to do my best, 
But I never can till I’ve had a rest. 


Mamma, do be good 

And do as I wish! 

Now you are only bending over those fish 
To hide your look of amusement, I know, 
And then -you’ll turn around just as slow, 
And say, “‘My boy, I think you ought 

To go to school and be taught 

Your lesson for to-day.” 


And then—well, if the truth must be told, 
You'll stand just as firm and cold, 

And won’t melt up a single bit nice, 

But stay just as cold as ice, 

And say,—well, you know, 

That I ought to go, evenin avery hard snow. 





Our Pattern Offer. 





Misses’ Tailor- 
made Costume 
consisting of 
Misses Jacket 
with Vest, No 8470, 
and Misses’ Three- 
Piece Skirt, with 
Circular Flounces, 
No 8452, Sizes, 12- 
14 years. 


Ladies’ Fancy 
Waist, with Plas- 
tron, No 8458. 32- 
42 inches bust 
measure, 





3465—Girls’ 
8450—Boys’ Vestee gije Breasted Jack- 


Sin- 


Suit. 2, 4 and 6 et. 4, 6, 8, 10 and 
years. 12 years. 
Price 10 cents each from our Pattern De- 
partment. 





Letter Circlers, Attention! 





We have received a good many complaints 
that some of the members of letter circles 
have lost interest and are delaying the 
circles. We have investigated such faults 
many times, discarded the faulty member 
and renewed the circle, and have also filled 
vacancies. Hereafter, the circles already 
formed must look out for themselves in 
both these respects, and this office will 
simply form new circles as long as the ap- 
plications come in. Any circle already 
formed can vote in members to fill vacan- 
cies, the members to pay their fees to that 
circle’s secretary. This way is suggested 
to prevent stranded circles. Let each mem- 
ber write a postal to the secretary after 
the letters have passed him or her. Then, 
when the letters fail to show up, it is easy 
to make inguiry and adjust matters, 





I will not stultify. my character for any 
reward on earth.—[William McKinley, 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


i 


Miss Mary Lenghan, a Young Society 
Lady who lives in Brooklyn, N. Y., tells 
how Young Women May Escape those 
Terrible Monthly Pains and Sickness. 


él 
f 








“ DEAR Mrs. PiInkHAM:—I suppose some of my friends would 
call it immodest in me to acknowledge to you what Lydia E. Pink- 
ham’s Vegetable Compound has done for me, but I feel that seven 
bottles which I took last fall and winter made a complete change in 
my life, and brought new hopes and aspirations to me which I: had 


not dared think of when I was sick. 


“ For three years I suffered silently every month ; I dreaded the 
time, and while not sick in bed, I felt sick enough to stay there. 
Cramps and bearing-down pains and wretched headaches were of 
frequent, often daily occurrence, but your Compound quickly changed 


all that. 


I am now in splendid health; I have no pains, and am so 


grateful to you that I feel I want to express myself, hoping it may 
help some suffering one to health. Yours truly, Miss Mary LENGHAN, 


533 Park Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y.” 


$5000 FORFEIT IF THE ABOVE LETTER IS NOT GENUINE. 





No other medicine for female ills in the world has received 
gach widespread and unqualified endorsement. 
Mrs. Pinkham invites all sick women to write her for advice. 








She has guided thousands to health. Address, Lynn, Mass. 





UY MEDICINE BY MAIL 


Weare “The Only Mail Order Drug House in 
the World.” Our large and handsome Illus- 
trated Drug Book contains a list of 15,000 
drugs, medicines, family remedies, ick 











Save Fuel 


and heat additional rooms by attaching 
BURTON’S 


FUEL ECONOMIZER 


PRICE $4.50 aT 
Saves % Fuel | aii stove DEALERS 


W.J. BURTON & CO., Mfrs., 
210 Case &t., Detroit, Mich. 
Catalog J and testimonials upon request. 


LESSON LEAF mat 


For both teachers and pupils in the Common Schools. 
A key to examinations in anystate. You will useit from 
9A. M. till 4 P. M., then study it at the fireside till bed- 
time. Nothing like it. Ask for sample copies and request 
the circulars of correspondence schools with a special 
rate which will save you #100 iu clean CASH. We 
Fareatee teachers’ certificates anywhere. LESSON 

EAF PUB. CO., Decatur, Dlinois. 















Special Offer 


cost Osce 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS: 


O EVERY NEW SUBSCRIBER 
who pays $1.00 we will send this 
journal to] an, 1903, thus giving the 

numbers for the rest of year free from 
the time the subscription is received. 

A copy of the American Agricul- 
turist Art Calendar for 1902, con- 
taining weather forecasts and five beau- 
tiful reproductions of famous works of 
art, one in colors, is also included with 
each subscription. 

The above is a special offer which is 
made at no other season of the year, 
and we would request you as a favor 
to show our journal to your friends and 
neighbors and ask them to subscribe. 

As an inducement for you to getup a 
club we will send our journal one year 
































of Agricultural Books, 
Catalog Complete (yrs ORANGE JUDD 


COMPANY, New York, N. Y., or Chicago, fil. 





free on receipt of three new subscrip- 
tions at $1.00 each, a copy of the Art 
Calendar being included with each sub- 
scription. 











This is the best time of the year for getting sub- 
scriptions, and we trust you will begin at once an 
energetic canvass of your neighborhood and make 
good use of the above offer. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 

















fleation This Journal When Writing to Advertisers. 





The Publishers’ Annual Subscription Offer of 


Ghe YOUTH’S COMPANION | 


Gives Reasons for Subscribing at Once for the 1902 Volume. 
See Offer Below. 


Illustrated Prospectus, Presenting an Unusually Attractive Program for Each 
Week’s Issue of 1902, sent with Copies of the Paper Free. 


Netw 
Subscription 
Offer ‘for 
1902. 





Every New Subscriber who will mention this publication or cut 
out this slip and send it at once with name and address 
and $1.75 will receive: 

FREE— All the issues of The Youth’s Companion for the 
remaining weeks of 1901. 

FREE — The Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Year’s Double 
Numbers. 

FREE —The Companion Calendar for 1902, lithographed in 
twelve colors and gold. 

And The Companion for the 52 weeks of 1902,— more than 200 
stories, 50 special articles, anecdotes, etc.,— until 
January 1, 1903, for $1.75. 
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The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. Pal 
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